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cubic metres of wood and telegraph poles 

to France under Annex four, part eight of 
the Treaty. And the Reparations Commission, with 
Sir John Bradbury a hotly protesting minority of one, 
has declared Germany in default. What does it mean ? 
Presumably that M. Poincaré, with the expected support 
of Italy and Belgium, has his plans in order for forcing 
Mr. Bonar Law’s hand next week. Coercion, chants 
the Paris Press in chorus, is inevitable. We may not 
have to march troops to the Ruhr, but we shall have to 
send engineers and customs officers to “seize the 
necessary pledges.”” We hope that the British, realising 
the legality of the sanctions we propose to take, will 
join with us; if they will not, we shall still be acting 
legally in acting alone, and we shall act alone. It is 
hardly worth while to discuss this question of legality. 
Legality does not make a bad policy good, and the 
French know perfectly well what is the practically 
unanimous view in this country. We are prepared to 
consider guarantees from Germany in return for a 
moratorium, but only if they are genuine economic 
guarantees and not veiled forms of extortion or of 
political or military pressure. There is not much 
chance of “ the very lovable Mr. Bonar Law,” as one 
of the French newspapers calls him, being cajoled into 
this adventure. There is, perhaps, a faint chance of 
his being able to persuade M. Poincaré out of it. But 
we fear that M. Poincaré is the instrument of stronger 
and madder men than himself, who are firmly in the 
Saddle and mean to ride France to disaster. 

* * * 


(5 has failed to deliver several thousand 


The whole proceeding seems unbelievably foolish. 
The French, we are often told, are the most strictly 
logical people in Europe. It may be so, but certainly 
they ride their logic to death. They have secured a 


majority verdict on the Reparations Commission on 
a question of quite trifling importance from a financial 
point of view—a matter of a few thousand logs of timber ; 
and on the basis of that verdict they propose apparently 
to take action which will not only destroy the last 
vestiges of the “ Entente” but may set all Europe 
by the ears, for the ultimate results of a further in- 
vasion of German territory are impossible to foresee. 
The French interpretation of the meaning of the Treaty 
may be correct—that point, as we have said, is not 
worth arguing—but what in the world they can expect 
to obtain by the action they propose is a puzzle past 
understanding. If they advance into the Ruhr they 
will make an enemy of every civilised courmtry in the 
world ; and not a gold mark will they get. It seems 
impossible to discuss the question on rational lines, for 
in the French attitude there is no reason to be discerned. 
We must be content to observe M. Poincaré’s antics, 
hoping that even at the last moment there may appear 
in Paris some gleam of sanity—a forlorn hope perhaps. 
* ~ * 


Meanwhile there is certainly an improvement in 
the general financial prospects of Europe in so far as 
they are affected by the attitude of the Government 
of the United States. America is not contemplating 
the gigantic loan to Europe which was being talked of a 
week or two ago, nor indeed is it at all clear how any 
such loan could be of much value at the present juncture. 
Great Britain needs no loan, and pending the settlement 
of the Reparations question a loan to either France or 
Germany—if such were possible—would probably only 
increase the difficulties of the situation. In that regard 
America is perfectly right in standing aloof. But if 
—as Senator Lodge seemed to suggest in his address 
to the Senate on Wednesday—there is a possibility 
of the summoning by the American Government of an 
international economic conference, that would be an 
entirely different matter. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is now on his-way to Washington—a journey 
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without precedent—to settle the question of the British 
debt to the United States. There seems every likeli- 
hood that he will obtain good terms, which will set a 
precedent for the general settlement of inter-Allied 
debts. After that, a general economic conference 
ought to produce very valuable results, especially if it 
were summoned by the American Government. Repar- 
ations and inter-Allied debts would have to be dealt 
with as a single problem—in the only way, that is to 
say, in which they can ever be dealt with effectively. 
Yet M. Poincaré still talks of occupying the Ruhr! 
* * * 


The Times annual article on ‘“ The Legal Poor,” 
published last Saturday, reviews what it rightly calls 
a disastrous year. In the middle of June there were 
no less than 1,888,000 persons in England and Wales 
in receipt of parish relief—that is to say, one in twenty 
of the population was a pauper. The figures have 
fallen since, but the total at the present time is still 
in the neighbourhood of a million and a-half. The 
cost of pauperism in the financial year 1920-21 was 
£31,924,954. Complete statistics for the current year 
are not yet available, but the writer of the Times 
article is probably correct in estimating the total at 
about £50,000,000. With some of his views we are 
in entire disagreement—e.g., the view (which is also 
that of the officials in Whitehall) that “ a substantial 
reduction could be secured, without causing any general 
hardship or distress,’’ by the application of “ strict ”’ 
methods of administration. This old cry of “ back 
to 1834—or as near to it as we can get !”’ is senseless. 
We are no longer in the golden age when the poor could 
be left to stew in their own juice, and the “ strict ”’ 
Board of Guardians to-day will only save 6d. on the 
poor rate by passing it to some other rate or tax. 
Some economies—perhaps large ones—will be possible 
when we get the long overdue abolition of the Poor 
Law, with all its wasteful overlapping and duplication 
of machinery. But the writer of the article seems to 
be pursuing a phantom hope, when he asks that Govern- 
ment, in dealing with the Poor Law, should “ also take 
into account the whole of the public social services.”’ 
This apparently means a reduction of expenditure in 
Insurance, Pensions, Education, Public Health, Lunacy 
and the rest of the services with which the lower orders 
are coddled. Possibly, when the lower orders see their 
rents brought down and their wages put up and the 
fees at Eton and Oxford reduced by 95 per cent. or so, 
they will cheerfully revert to a policy of laisser faire. 
Till then, the Government is not likely to make a 
success of any experiments in Geddesism. 

* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law’s interview with the Trades Council 
and the unemployed of Glasgow added in one important 
respect to our knowledge of the Government’s inten- 
tions. It is now fairly clear that there is to be a new 
State housing scheme. At length, apparently, the 
absurdity of paying out-of-work benefit and Poor Law 
relief to about 120,000 unemployed building workers 
has become too evident to be overlooked, and it has 
been realised that the maximum loss possible if the 
men are employed cannot exceed the sum now being 
spent on wholly unproductive relief. We can, in 
short, build houses at a less net expense than we are 
now incurring through not building them. We trust 


that, in assuming that Mr. Bonar Law and his Minister 
of Health have become alive to the fact, we are not 
giving them too much credit. The Prime Minister's 
Glasgow utterance was guarded, and his preference for 
getting the work done by private enterprise, without 
either State or municipal assistance, was not disguised. 
But it seems to be clear, even to him, that private 
enterprise has no intention of building houses for the 
working-class, and that the only way of getting the 
unemployed operatives off the dole is for the State to 
help the municipalities to build them. Housing costs 
are down as low as they are likely to come for some 
time, so that there is no longer any case for holding 
up development in order to bring down prices. It is 
common knowledge that Sir Alfred Mond himself had 
reached this conclusion before he left the Ministry of 
Health, and had actually drafted a scheme for modified 
State aid. Presumably the facts which convinced him 
have convinced his successor also; and his successor, 
with some aid from the unemployed, has convinced 
the Prime Minister. 
* * * 


When a seat in Newcastle fell vacant by the death 
of a Labour Member, Mr. J. N. Bell, it was clear at 
once that there was but one suitable candidate for the 
vacancy. Mr. Arthur Henderson has old and close 
associations with Newcastle and the North-East Coast, 
and the seat which he is now to contest is of the type 
he is best qualified to represent, as an old official of 
the Ironfounders’ Society with a long experience of 
the metal industry behind him. It was clear, more- 
over, that the first opportunity ought to be taken to 
bring Mr. Henderson back into Parliament. Circum- 
stances forced him into an unsuitable constituency, 
which he fought again last November in preference to 
seeking one of the many safe seats that were open 
to him. He lost; but the Labour Party marked its 
sense of his importance by re-electing him Chief Whip 
even when he had no immediate prospect of a seat in 
the House. The chance has come, sooner than anyone 
expected; and Mr. Henderson should have little 
difficulty in holding the seat which Mr. Bell won by a 
handsome majority. He has indeed two fairly strong 
candidates against him—Captain Gee, who beat Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in the by-election at Woolwich, 
but lost to Mr. Harry Snell at the General Election ; 
and Major Harry Barnes, the former Liberal Member 
for the division. But, from Mr. Henderson’s stand- 
point, two strong opposition candidates offer the best 
prospect of evenly dividing the opposition vote. If 
Mr. Henderson is elected, men of all parties will be 
glad to welcome him back to the House. It is his 
obvious milieu. 

* * * 

It is reported that the Government means, early in 
the new session, to introduce a Bill for the amendment 
of the Trade Boards Acts. It will be remembered 
that the Cave Committee, appointed to enquire into 
the Acts—as the result of a keen agitation among em- 
ployers for their abolition—reported that they had 
done good work and should be retained, but recom- 
mended drastic curtailments of their powers and 
functions. The Labour Party signified its strong 
opposition to the proposed changes; but the late 
Minister of Labour gave them his approval, and acted 
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at once upon those which could be enforced without 
fresh legislation. The more important changes pro- 
posed, however, were impossible without amendment 
of the law, and the late Government made no attempt 
to introduce a Bill, though indications were given 
of its intention to do so at a later stage. The new 
Government apparently means now to take action 
on the lines of the Cave Report, or even, it is rumoured, 
far beyond the proposals of that Report. Many 
employers would like to abolish the Boards altogether. 
Others, who realise that this is out of the question, 
aim at restricting them again to their pre-war function 
of preventing “‘ sweating” in the narrowest sense of 
the word. They would let the Trade Boards Act 
of 1909 stand ; but they would repeal the Act of 1918, 
which, on the recommendation of the Whitley Com- 
mittee, greatly extended the scope of the Trade Board 
system and the powers of the Boards to fix binding 
rates. If this is what the Government has in mind, its 
proposals will certainly meet with the strongest possible 
opposition, not only from Labour, but from all believers 
in the principle of the legal minimum wage. 
* * * 


A crisis is developing on the Irish railways, where a 
proposal to reduce wages by 3s. 6d. a week has been 
rejected by the railwaymen. It is claimed, on behalf 
of the companies, that railway wages are higher for 
many grades in Ireland than in Great Britain. This 
is denied by the men, whose leaders state that their 
offer to accept the application of the British conditions 
to all grades has been rejected by the companies. 
The present breakdown of negotiations does not neces- 
sarily mean a strike, as there is a prospect either of 
further direct parleys or of intervention by the Irish 
Government. Meanwhile, the negotiations between the 
British railway companies and the British Unions are 
continuing, no agreement having yet been reached. 
In this country, the issue is only indirectly one of wages, 
as the companies, instead of proposing a direct reduction 
of wage-rates, aim at cutting down the wages bill 
by changes in the working of the eight-hours day, in 
overtime conditions, and so on. If no agreement 
can be reached, the questions at issue will probably be 
referred to the Railway Wages Boards under the 
Railways Act of last year. No crisis threatening a 
stoppage in this country need, therefore, be anticipated 


at present. 
* * * 


Nor is there to be an immediate mining crisis. The 
Miners’ Delegate Conference held last week decided 
not to give notice at present to terminate the national 
agreement, but to wait at least until after the reassembly 
of Parliament. This means, in effect, that a crisis 
can hardly occur before the spring, as three months’ 
notice is needed to end the agreement. The plain 
truth is that, bad as conditions are in the pits to-day, 
the miners are not as yet prepared to face the prospect 
of another national stoppage, especially as the chances 
of securing any substantial improvement are doubtful 
at the best. Neither the Unions nor the men have 
yet recovered from the disaster of 1921. Union 
funds are exhausted, and low wages have given no 
opportunity to replenish personal savings. The very 
low wages which demand action are thus also a means 
of preventing action. Some districts were prepared 
to risk everything, and to give immediate notice to 
end the agreement ; but the majority were unwilling 
to accept such a responsibility. The decision to 
Suspend action means, not that any district is satisfied 








with the present position or the present agreement, 
but that in the opinion of the majority the time has 
not yet come when redress can be secured. The 
Miners’ Members are to make a further effort to get 
help from the Government when Parliament meets 
again; and, thereafter, the Miners’ Conference will 
reassemble to consider the situation afresh. The crisis 
is, therefore, not over; but, for the moment, it is 
suspended. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Experience shows 
that it is never safe to take Mr. de Valera’s pronounce- 
ments at their face value. Early in the Treaty debates, 
he declared that there was a constitutional way of 
settling Irish differences ; and a few weeks later, having 
discovered that the constitutional way did not favour 
his ends, he informed his followers that to win freedom 
“they would have to wade through the blood of the 
soldiers of the Irish Government, and perhaps through 
that of some members of the Government.’ He asked 
the country to choose between the Treaty and Document 
No. 2. When it chose the Treaty, though he had 
protested that “‘ the right of the Irish people to deter- 
mine how they should act in a given crisis is more 
fundamental for me than even Republicanism,” he 
insisted that no real freedom of choice existed, because 
the people acted under duress. It was, presumably, 
to show his abhorrence of the principle of duress in 
any form that he scrapped Document No. 2, revived the 
phantom Republic, and proceeded to levy “ immediate 
and terrible war” against all who presumed to differ 
from him. Apparently, he is veering round once more 
on a new tack. In a letter to a correspondent who 
had asked as to the prospects of peace, Mr. de Valera 
says: “ England now a that the Irish people 
are perfectly free to choose exactly as they please. 
Let the Irish people, then, take England at her word, 
and choose their own institutions without any reference 
whatsoever to the English political system. On that basis 
a national policy can be framed.” 

* * * 


If Mr. de Valera is prepared to ‘act in the spirit of 
his own words, the end of the senseless struggle which 
is rapidly reducing Ireland to chaos ought to be in 
sight. Obviously, as a party leader, his business is 
to frame a scheme which will provide the country 
with institutions designed “ without any reference 
whatsoever to the English political system,” to demon- 
strate its advantages by arguments instead of bullets, 
and submit his proposals to the verdict of the nation 
in the coming elections. Hitherto he has refused to 
take this course on the ground that English opposition 
made a free decision impossible. With any other 
leader an admission that, even if Great Britain is 
insincere, a choice can be made, would end the question. 
With Mr. de Valera, unfortunately, it is impossible to 
prophesy. No one would be surprised were he to 
take the line that his policy must be accepted by his 
opponents as well as his followers before he consents 
to call off his guerillas. He has shown himself capable 
of anything, except of acting like a reasonable politician. 
Yet it is a hopeful sign that the logic of events has 
induced him to modify his bluster a little. He realises 
at last, what was plain from the first to every sane 
Irishman, that a fight to a finish will leave “ the victors 
only a demoralised and broken nation.” ‘There is 
no one,” he says, “more anxious to restore peaceful 
conditions than I am. The difficulty is to find an 
effective way.” One way is to stop activities which 
have lost all claim to rank as military operations and 
are degenerating into an orgy of assassination and 
sabotage. This may not yet be clear to Mr. de Valera, 
but it is becoming clear to some of his followers, nearly 
800 of whom have been released on signing a pledge 
to abandon armed opposition to the authority of the 
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Free State Government. The awakening of sanity 
amongst rank-and-file Republicans encourages hope 


even for their leaders. 
a ae * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Until the New- 

castle Conservatives decided to bring out Captain 

Gee as their candidate for the late Mr. Bell’s seat, 
I had hoped to see one or other of Mr. Bonar Law’s homeless 
Ministerial colleagues taking the field. It is the custom, I 
know, to reserve bruised reeds of this description for lighter 
tasks, but I remain unconvinced of the wisdom of such timorous 
counsels. Why, for example, should the Minister for Health 
be condemned to spend the rest of his official span, brief as that 
may be, in losing reputedly safe seats when, if put up for a 
notoriously hopeless one, he might have the good fortune to 
score a resounding success? In electioneering there are two 
ways of achieving the apparently impossible—{1) Capturing 
your opponents’ Chateau Gaillard, and (2) losing your own. 
Owing to Sir Arthur Boscawen’s infatuation for inhabiting 
such fortresses, when he might be capturing them, or at least 
trying to, his experiences hitherto have all fallen within the 


less glorious category. 
* * * 


From the House of Commons point of view I do not know 
that it much matters whether any of the Ministers now without 
seats come back or not, but it will matter less, and they them- 
selves will lose perhaps the only chance they will ever have of 
appearing in a sporting light and winning popular applause, 
if they refuse to face the ordinary chances of battle. In the 
old days Ministers and ex-Ministers were less easily daunted. 
Even a Goschen (about the time when he was making himself 
unforgettable) was permitted to march from defeat to defeat 
before being unimpressively brought back in a safety-at-last 
seat—a species of humiliation seldom inflicted at that period 
on any casualty under the rank of a prospective Prime Minister. 

* * * 

Hard as it may be for the Government Whips to find con- 
stituencies in England willing to provide shelter for evicted 
Ministers, I believe that in Scotland the general disposition is 
still surlier and the risk of any attempt at a system of enforced 
billets correspondingly greater. To some extent the secret 
of those embarrassments was disclosed by Mr. Bonar Law 
at Glasgow a few days ago in his confession that till the results 
of the General Election were actually out he had virtually aband- 
oned hope of his own return for the Central Division. According 
to those who should know, the seat was saved only by the 
brevity of the campaign. With one more day’s intensive 
campaigning Labour would probably have been enabled to 
add to its well-filled Glasgow bag a trophy fit to rank with 


Dundee. 
* * * 


Possibly it was the Lloyd George vote, as the National 
Liberals regretfully claim, that tipped the scale in Mr. Law’s 
favour, though even that, I believe, would have been useless 
as a reinforcement in a longer fight. Anyhow, the trouble 
now seems to be that the so-called Lloyd George vote, which 
in Scotland was thought to be worth paying a price for at the 
General Election, is no longer on tap for Scottish Conservative 
candidates. To understand why one has only to listen to the 
embittered explanations of their defeat volunteered by the 
débris of the late Coalition, whether of one section or the other ; 
for if the Conservatives in certain constituencies complain of 
National Liberal faithlessness, the National Liberals are not less 
outspoken on the subject of Conservative duplicity. Yet 
that at the General Election there was a degree of co-operation 
between the two sections in Scotland unknown elsewhere can 
no more be doubted, I suppose, than that one of the effects of 
the alliance was to save a few seats for Coalitionists. What 
the Government Whips now realise is that that prop has gone 


with the Coalition itself. 
ke * 


As Newcastle will probably show, General Election standards 
no longer apply anywhere. Six weeks ago, with Labour, 
Liberalism and National Liberalism all in the field, East New- 
castle was won by Labour, but only by a minority of the votes 
polled. Ergo, so I see it contended, Liberalism by combining 
can now win the seat back. If only to expose the fallaciousness 
of the reasoning, I hope the combination will be attempted. 
At the General Election the National Liberal nominee was 
supported mainly by the Conservative vote, which will now, 
I presume, go to his official Conservative successor. To find 
it taking a different course would certainly gratify the Inde- 
pendent Liberal candidate, whose gratification, however, would 
be as nothing to his surprise. 


THE GULF 


F there is anyone who does not understand why 
there are over 140 Labour members in the House 
of Commons, and why there are likely to be a 
great many more in the next Parliament, we would 
commend to his careful notice the speech delivered by 
the Prime Minister last week-end at the conference on 
unemployment in Glasgow. It was a sympathetic 
speech and the sympathy in it was obviously sincere, 
What is more, it seemed to imply a willingness on the 
part of the Government to adopt more courageous 
and sweeping remedies than any previous Government 
has been ready to consider. No pre-war Prime Minister 
would have gone as far as Mr. Bonar Law went in 
connection, for instance, with the proposed subsidising 
of more or less unremunerative public works. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that an unpre- 
cedented situation clearly demands unprecedented 
measures, but it is due also we believe to a growing 
appreciation of the moral claims of the unemployed. 
Mr. Bonar Law, and the class which he represents, 
are willing to make quite serious sacrifices if thereby 
they can relieve to some extent the unfortunate 
situation of the one and a-half millions of their fellow- 
countrymen who this winter have no employment. 
They remember that these men fought in the trenches 
and they are really sorry about it. They do not 
wish to shelve the question, they mean to see what 
can be done—in reason, of course. 

But however far Mr. Bonar Law may be prepared 
to go—which after all is not a very long way—he will 
not go far enough. His sympathy may be greater 
than that of any of his predecessors and, since he is 


‘an eminently practical man, it may take a very practical 


shape. But it remains sympathy de haut en bas. 
There is the rub. Leaders of the older parties, members 
of the traditional governing class or of the wealthy 
commercial class to which Mr. Bonar Law himself 
belongs, do not regard the problemeof unemployment 
as a national problem in the full sense of that word. 
They regard it from an essentially detached stand- 
point. It never does and never can affect the lives 
of themselves or of their relations or friends. No 
child they know personally will ever go short of food. 
They can afford to keep cool about it and are inclined 
indeed to congratulate themselves on their coolness. 
They recognise the problem, but they do not feel it. 
Emotionally they are as remote from it as from the 
problem, say, of slavery in Abyssinia or of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the Argentine. If unemployment, 
with all the physical and mental suffering which it 
involves, were an epidemic, capable, like influenza or 
small-pox, of affecting all classes alike without respect 
to wealth or position, who can doubt but that the 
attitude of the governing class in regard to it would 
be utterly different? Parliament would have remained 
in session right through Christmas passing panic 
legislation ; and few members would have thought it 
necessary or timely to dwell on the hypothetical 
dangers of “ inflation” or “ State interference.” 

In saying this we are not seeking to indict a class, 
or even to accuse the well-to-do of culpable selfishness. 
All classes, like all nations, are inevitably selfish, not 
because they care nothing for other classes, but because 
it is impossible for them really to grasp the nature 
and meaning of problems which can never touch them 
in their own lives. Their bias is fundamentally incur- 
able. The poor, with perfect sincerity, accuse the rich 
of all sorts of vices of which the rich are not usually 
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guilty, and in particular of a hardheartedness which in 
point of fact is probably rarer in the upper than in 
the lower ranks of society. The rich on their part 
tend normally to regard the working-class, and especially 
that part of it which has no work to do, as an inferior 
order—not indeed as animals, but as people who in 
the nature of things must suffer and who are not as 
grateful as they should be for any slight relief which 
may be afforded them. The gulf is unbridgeable. 
Rich and poor cannot, however they try, think in 
terms of each other’s worlds. Here and there men and 
women with highly developed imaginations and wide 
personal experience may succeed in grasping the point 
of view of a class to which they do not belong. But 
for ninety-nine people out of a hundred that is im- 
possible ; and the impossibility must be accepted as a 
political fact of fundamental importance. It is indeed 
the fact which explains the very existence of the 
Labour Party. 


When Mr. Mulligan, a member of the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Committee, was stating to the 
Prime Minister the full demands advanced by his 
constituents—amounting with free coal and rent to 
about 70s. a week for an ordinary family—Mr. Bonar 
Law interjected ironically: ‘ Nothing about beer?” 
It was by no means an ill-natured interjection as we 
read it, but it revealed completely the imaginative gulf 
which separates Labour from the older parties. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s comment took the fundamental issue for 
granted. “You will be asking next for free beer,” 
he said in effect, and believed that he had scored a real 
point against the spokesman of the unemployed. 
But it was not a real point. Why should not an 
unemployed engineer, who is willing to work or to fight, 
or to do anything else that his country needs of him, 
and is able to doit well, have his pint of beer if he wants 
it? Why should he be grateful for mere subsistence 
and expect no more? He may be a better man, and 
worth far more to his country, than thousands who are 
living in comfort or luxury. Why should he be jeered 
at for wanting beer? Evidently it is impossible for 
him to expect other classes to understand his needs 
and his point of view. He is probably not a Socialist, 
but he wants beer for himself and jam for his children, 
and knows that he deserves them, and next time he will 
vote for a party which, whatever may be its economic 
tenets, at least understands that such demands, coming 
even from the unemployed, are neither extravagant 
nor unreasonable. 


If it were true that nothing can be done to remedy 
unemployment the deadlock would be complete. But 
it is not true. The disease maybe cannot be cured, 
but it would be possible if the will were strong enough 
to do ten times more to relieve it than this Government 
or this Parliament dream of doing. There are objec- 
tions, no doubt, to the borrowing of money just now 
for large works of public utility, but how much would 
such objections—largely hypothetical—be allowed to 
weigh if bankers as well as artisans were threatened 
with starvation? The riveter does not understand 
why his sufferings should be considered as of less 
account than those of a bill-broker or an ambassador. 
So he proposes to create a Government which represents 
his own class. And who can deny that he is right ? 
He is not a doctrinaire, he has not perhaps very much 
belief in the nostrums which are offered him by street- 
corner orators, he may indeed have greater faith in 
the “ brains” of the upper class than of his own class ; 
but he sees that understanding and driving force are 


lacking, that Liberals and Conservatives do not grasp 
his point of view, and “ sympathise”’ with him only 
in a very detached and ineffective fashion. They 
cannot make his problems theirs and find the will to 
solve them. So he must look to his own class, however 
little faith he may have in its political ideas or its 
political capacity ; and he finds that in fact its political 
capacity is much greater than he supposed. There is 
no doubt that the Labour Party has enormously 
strengthened its position in the country by its efforts 
during the recent short Session to make the Government 
realise the supreme urgency of the problem of unem- 
ployment. It will reap its reward—a reward earned 
less by the wisdom and sufficiency of its remedies than 
by the sufficiency of its emotional understanding of 
the nature of the problem. The Labour Party alone 
recognises that there is no problem more urgent. 


HIGH PRINCIPLES AND HARD 
FACTS 
l AUSANNE has been swept during the last week 


by another of its periodical waves of de- 

pression. The mild intoxication caused by 

the Allied victory in the Straits having worn 
off, the Conference sees itself confronted again with 
Turkish intransigence. On three outstanding questions— 
the treatment of minorities, the Capitulations and the 
promise of Mosul—there are all the signs of a deadlock. 
Some of the special correspondents are telling us, as 
they have told us on the occasion of previous deadlocks, 
that the patience of the Powers is exhausted and that 
the Conference is in imminent danger of breaking up. 
We doubt it. Whatever may be the obstinacy 
of the Turks or the dudgeon of the Allies, neither 
side wants a rupture and neither side can afford it. 
We expect a settlement to be reached, though there 
is little reason to hope that it will be a good one. 

So far as the Turkish attitude on the three immediate 
questions in dispute is concerned, it will not help us 
to attribute it to a double dose of original sin. The 
Turks are behaving very much as any successful 
military power might be expected to behave. A 
triumphant nationalism is straining at its prizes. It 
is extremely touchy about any foreign intervention. 
It is determined to exercise its own rights in its own 
way. It is eager to put its hand again on some of 
its lost possessions. We do not suggest that the 
Turks are right in all their claims ; on the contrary, we 
think that on two at least of these three questions they 
are entirely in the wrong. Their demand for the 
possession of Mosul is untenable. Neither the vilayet 
nor the town of Mosul is inhabited by a majority of 
Turks; the ethnological statistics put forward by 
Angora are absurd. But what about oil? cry some 
of our incorruptibles. Is not that our sole motive 
for clinging to Mosul? It is not; but even if it were, 
and even if we ought to abandon all interest in the 
soul-destroying stuff, there is surely no reason why 
we should present it to the Turks. The oil of Mosul 
is no more theirs than the cotton of Egypt or the 
orange groves of Palestine are theirs. Mosul is a 
part of the “Arab lands”’ which the Ottoman Empire 
quite properly lost after the war, and it was merely 
an impertinence on the part of the Kemalist Assembly 
to put a claim to it into their “ National Pact.”’ It is, 
as Lord Curzon insists, an integral portion of Irak, and 
if we are justified in exercising a mandate over Irak, 
we have no right to give Mosul away. If presently 
we withdraw from that awkward and unpopular 
responsibility, Mosul—and a good deal besides—may 
very likely fall into Turkish hands; but that is another 
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matter. For the moment, Lord Curzon is fully entitled 
to stand firm on the main point, while offering to 
make some modifications of the northern frontier. 

On the minorities question Turkey has upset the 
optimistic calculations of a few weeks ago. It was 
supposed that when she kindly promised to join the 
League of Nations, she meant at least that the League 
should exercise one of its most obvious and elementary 
functions in supervising the defence of minorities in 
the Turkish dominions. But apparently it is not to 
be so; the Turks will not have a Commissioner of the 
League in Constantinople, or any of its beneficent 
meddling with their Christian subjects. They will not 
hear of any arrangement for exempting Christian 
minorities from military service or for enrolling them 
in — cadres. They are, it seems, still set on 
expelling the Greeks from Constantinople. They have 
no intention of providing anything in the way of a 
‘national home ” for Armenian or Assyrian Christians. 
In short, it looks as though Turkey’s adhesion to the 
League was made with her tongue in her cheek, and 
the minorities problem stands very much where it 
was. We deplore this not only for the sake of the 
minorities, but for Turkey’s sake. These alien subjects 
have always been, and should continue to be, an 
immensely valuable asset to the Turkish State, and 
it is rank folly in the Turks not to keep them and use 
them fairly. But do the Turks really want to get rid 
of them or to maltreat them? If they do not, then 
they should give the reasonable guarantees that are 
required. It is false pride to insist that the inter- 
vention of the League in this matter is an undue 
interference with the rights of a sovereign State; the 
League intervenes in other sovereign States in Europe, 
whose persecuting proclivities are certainly not worse 
than Turkey’s. And the most innocent and well- 
intentioned of Turkish politicians can hardly complain 
if after all that has happened the bare word of 
Angora should not seem a good enough guarantee for 
the minorities. 

In the matter of the Capitulations the Turks have 
a better case. The Capitulations do give to foreigners 
a peculiarly privileged position, which constitutes an 
infringement of Turkish sovereignty and which may 
be a stumbling-block to respectable Turkish citizens 
in a sense that an international guardianship of 
Armenians or Greeks could not be. But abstract 
justice, say the Allies, is unfortunately not quite the 
same thing as practical justice administered in Turkey. 
Their view has been very bluntly stated in a memo- 
randum drawn up by the French Chamber of Commerce 
in Constantinople and pressed on M. Poincaré the other 
day by the Chamber of Commerce of Paris. Not 
only, it is said, will it be impossible to maintain French 
interests (and for “ French,” we may presumably 
read “ British ’’ or “‘ Italian ’’), economic and cultural, 
in Turkey, but it will be impossible for French subjects 
even to continue living and working there, unless they 
are accorded a “clearly defined legal status and the 
guarantees that were assured to them centuries ago.” 
If the Capitulations are to be abolished in order to 
save the amour propre of the Turks, there must be 
a régime which will give an equivalent protection ; 
there must be mixed courts, inviolability of person and 
domicile, secrecy of the post, the fullest respect for 
property. The Turks, however, are not disposed to 
admit that a Turkish judge cannot or will not judge 
fairly in the case of a Frenchman or an Englishman, 
or that a foreigner’s house or office should be more 
sacred than a Turk’s. If the argument is pursued, 
it opens up, as may easily be seen, a very pretty problem 
in international politics and ethics. 

But it is not of much use to pursue abstract ethical 
arguments about any of the issues at Lausanne. Both 


sides are ready enough to talk moral platitudes, and 
both may in the main be contending for moral 





principles—even if the morality sometimes sounds 
rather hollow to an impartial ear. But the result, 
as it appears, is a deadlock, and both sides, therefore, 
must face the hard facts and seek a way out by com- 
promise, taking what they can and giving what they 
must. So far as we are concerned, we know—and the 
Turks know it too—that our power to coerce Turkey 
is very limited. No doubt we have the ships and the 
guns and the men and the aeroplanes. But who— 
either in this country or in France or in Italy—wants 
to pay for a war? If the Lausanne Conference broke 
up and the Turks moved on Mosul, we should pre- 
sumably prepare to resist them. But neither we 
nor anyone else in Europe could guarantee the pro- 
tection of minorities or maintain the Capitulations 
by fighting Turkey. We can, in fact, only get what 
we want—or part of what we want—in the pass to 
which four years of blundering statesmanship have 
brought us, by conciliating and persuading the Turks, 
If we can impress them by bluster—by proclaiming 
that we are sick of shilly-shallying and that we must 
really pack up our bags and leave Lausanne, so much 
the better. But, if they refuse to be impressed, we 
shall have to go on with the shilly-shallying. There 
is another fact, however, which the Allies have never 
faced squarely. That fact is Russia. We have scored 
a cheap victory over Russia in the matter of the Straits ; 
but we have not really disposed of the problem of the 
Straits, and we have not disposed of Russia. The 
present stiffening of the Turks is undoubtedly due in 
a large measure to the influence of Moscow. The 
Russians are not the natural brothers in arms and 
in diplomacy of the Turks, and it is not the true 
interest of Russia—whatever certain fanatical doc- 
trinaires may preach—to turn the Near and Middle 
East into a bear-garden. But a discontented Russia, 
refused recognition and kept outside the European pale, 
is‘driven inevitably to mischief. The Western Powers, 
by a long course of folly, made the alliance between 
Angora and Moscow. They had their opportunity 
at Lausanne of undoing it; but they have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing, and they have done their 
best to cement it. Russia, therefore, in her present 
mood, will remain as a profoundly disturbing factor. 
She will have no scruples about inciting Turkey to 
resistance ; she may, if it suits her book, lend armed 
assistance in any adventure undertaken for our 
discomfiture. 

If this were the whole of the matter, there would, 
indeed, be room for nothing but biank pessimism 
about the Lausanne Conference. But, as it happens, 
the Turks, too, have certain disagreeable facts to face. 
They do not want war, though their distaste for it 
may be less than ours. They do want money, and they 
are not likely to get it from any other source than the 
West. They cannot rely on manna from Moscow. 
They are, perhaps, even a little frightened of Moscow ; 
they seem, at any rate, to have thought that the 
Russian plan for the Straits involved some risk for them. 
Some of the madder spirits amongst them may be 
crying for “ Turkey for the Turks ’—a Turkey purged 
not only of Greeks and Armenians, but of French 
and English and Italian merchants. But nobody 
supposes that such a policy will commend itself to 
the more sensible leaders of the nation; their aim, 
we imagine, will be to encourage commerce and to 
seek profit from concessions granted to foreigners. 
If her present hyper-nationalistic fit does not carry 
her completely out of her senses, Turkey will make 
some accommodation over the Capitulations, she will 
yield a point or two on the minorities, and she will 
wait patiently for the chance of a riper Mosul dropping 
into her mouth. If her stubbornness breaks up the 
Conference, she will be cutting off her nose to spite 
her face. And if our impatience breaks it up, we shall 
be doing likewise. 
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THE ANATOMY OF INDUSTRY 


REELY as most of us generalise concerning the 
F merits and defects of private enterprise, it is 
really remarkable that so little has been done to 
investigate at first hand the actual working of the industrial 
system. The inquirer may seek in vain for any careful 
study of the majority of our principal industries, or of the 
financial and commercial operations connected with them. 
We have had, indeed, the Coal Commission and the long 
series of Reports made under the Profiteering Acts; but 
all these were rather investigations for the purpose of 
clearing up some particular point than general studies of 
the working of the industries with which they dealt. Such 
studies of this latter type as we do possess are mostly 
obsolete, and there are hardly any that take account of 
the effects on industrial organisation of war-time regu- 
lations and post-war re-organisation. 


These facts give a peculiar importance to the Inquiry 
into the Cotton Industry, which has just been issued by the 
United Textile Factory Workers’ Association. This careful 
study, prepared by the Labour Research Department, is 
not indeed a full account of capitalist organisation in the 
cotton industry. It is a study of the industry in its post- 
war phase, and a comparison throughout of pre-war and 
post-war conditions in terms of organisation, prices and 
margins, profits and capitalisation. It is not, of course, 
suggested that the case of the cotton industry is typical, 
or that the developments recorded in this study would 
apply equally to other trades, But the study does undoubt- 
edly throw a clear light on certain important phases of 
capitalist evolution, and, as the first detailed study of an 
industry under post-war conditions, it should command 
widespread attention. 

All the world knows that, although the output of cotton 
goods was severely restricted during the war, the cotton 
industry did very well, and not only distributed high profits 
but accumulated heavy open and concealed reserves. 
It is well-known also that, as demand expanded and prices 
continued to rise after the war, there set in a phase of intense 
speculation—the cotton boom of 1919 and 1920. This 
boom and the speculation which accompanied it called 
into the trade many outsiders, who began to buy up mills 
at inflated prices and to recapitalise and resell at prices 
still further inflated. The trade itself was rapidly infected 
by this mania of speculation. Private firms turned them- 
selves into companies on a monstrously over-capitalised 
scale; companies were refloated without any change of 
plant or equipment, but with a nominal capital four, five, 
even six times as great as before ; large businesses bought 
up others at absurdly high prices in anticipation of a con- 
tinuance of the boom. In consequence, many captains 
of industry were able to retire, investing the proceeds of 
their scoops in safer concerns than their inflated businesses 
had become, and many private shareholders, much to 
their surprise, found themselves presented with fortunes 
resulting from the sale or recapitalisation of the mills. 
In the spinning and preparing section of the cotton industry, 
it appears that half the businesses changed hands and 
underwent a process of recapitalisation which, on the 
average, at least trebled the nominal capital employed. 

At the time of the boom, there were not wanting critics 
who prophesied disaster to the industry as the result of 
these proceedings. The critics, however, were helpless, 
and were in some cases compelled to take part in a course 
of which in theory they disapproved. The manufacturing 
section of the industry, where ownership is far more divided, 
and where the margins of profit were already diminishing 
at the time of the spinning boom, was not equally affected, 
and appears to have preserved up to the present a saner 
basis of capitalisation, and to have kept the big reserves 
built up during the war largely intact to meet the coming 
depression. But, on the spinning side of the industry, 


the reserves, which ought to have been available when the 
depression came, were mostly skimmed off by the specu- 
lators, so that the new businesses, capitalised at several 
times the value of the old, were actually worthless, because 
the reserves previously in their hands had become the 
perquisite of the intervening financier. 

Recapitalisation, accomplished either by the lavish 
issue of bonus shares or by the floating of a new company 
to buy up an old business at an inflated value, resulted, 
according to the calculations made in this Report, in raising 
enormously the “ expectation ” of investors in the industry. 
Before the war, the average amounts taken from the industry 
on the spinning side were about £1,685,000 in dividends 
and £565,000 in interest on loans. To this must be added 
£455,000 placed to reserve—an average total of £2,705,000 
as the annual claim of capital on the proceeds of the industry. 
In order to pay even a five per cent. average dividend on 
the new capital, the first of these figures would have to be 
raised to £3,943,000. Interest on loans, on account of 
higher interest and larger sums required, is estimated as 
having risen to £3,000,000, and allocations to reserve are 
put at £986,000—a figure obtained by preserving the pre- 
war ratio of dividends to reserve allocations. This would 
give a total return to capital of almost eight million pounds, 
as against £2,705,000 before the war. If the interest rate 
were taken at 10 per cent., which is two and a-half per cent. 
above the actual pre-war figure, the total return to capital 
would amount to nearly thirteen million pounds. 

It is not suggested, of course, that in lean years the 
capital employed in the cotton spinning industry can secure 
this return. At some stage, the process of squeezing out 
the “ water ’ introduced in 1919 and 1920 will have to be 
undertaken, and the capital brought down again to a reason- 
able figure. There is a clear precedent for this. The 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Association, which was 
formed in 1900 and largely controls the dyeing sections of 
the cotton industry, based itself at first on a greatly in- 
flated valuation. In 1913 it was compelled to write off 
15s. for every £1 share, and thus to bring its nominal 
capital into correspondence with reality. Sooner or later, 
the spinning firms will be driven to follow this course. 
But, meanwhile, the existence of this huge mass of unreal 
capital, representing nothing save an exaggerated expecta- 
tion of profits, acts not merely as a drag on the industry 
but also as a serious menace to the workers employed. 
In a desperate attempt to earn profits corresponding to 
their inflated capital, the cotton firms have been led to 
hold up prices, and to stand out for a greatly increased 
margin between costs and selling price. This has restricted 
trade, and led to restriction of the area under cultivation 
in America and Egypt, thus indirectly raising the price of 
raw cotton. Moreover, in search of productive economies, 
the firms have pressed heavily down on wages, and have 
forced the workers, whose earnings have already been 
sorely diminished by short time resulting from the policy 
of high prices and restricted output, to accept wage-rates 
only sixty per cent. above the pre-war level, whereas the 
cost of living is eighty per cent. above that level. 

It is sometimes suggested that, under the existing 
economic system, wages necessarily take precedence of 
profits. This may be true of the bare subsistence wage 
without which industry cannot be carried on at all. But 
will anyone deny that the rate of wages above the sub- 
sistence level is affected by the claim of capital to what is 
regarded as a “ reasonable ” rate of interest, or that earn- 
ings and numbers employed are affected by the policy of 
high prices and restricted output? It is, at any rate, 
clear enough that the energy of employers in forcing down 
wages in the cotton industry has been intensified by the 
anxiety to earn a “ reasonable’ dividend on a volume of 
capital much of which has no existence except on paper. 
The speculators, who invaded the cotton industry in 1919 
and 1920, and in many cases withdrew at once when their 
fortunes were made, have thus left behind a legacy of high 
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prices and consequent underproduction, and, for the 
workers, low wages, unemployment and short time. 

The cotton spinning industry, probably more than any 
other, felt the effects of the speculative boom of the post- 
war years. Certainly the facts relating to it, as described 
in the Labour Research Department’s Report, would not 
apply without substantial modification in the case of any 
otherimportant industry. But, in aless spectacular fashion 
and on a less wholesale scale, similar developments were 
taking place in many other branches of industry and 
commerce. Neither the excessive issue of bonus shares 
nor the refloating of businesses on the basis of an inflated 
purchase price was confined to the cotton industry. Re- 
flotation was commonest in the cotton trades; bonus 
share issues predominated in the metal industries. The 
effect of the two processes is the same. In either case, 
a new and greatly increased expectation of “‘ reasonable ” 
profits is created; in either case, reserves which are now 
sorely needed to meet the time of depression have been 
largely dissipated. The new shares have changed hands 
freely on the basis of their inflated value. Those to whom 
the original spoils accrued have in many cases sold out 
and reinvested in other securities. The workers, and with 
them the shareholders who bought at the inflated price, 
are left to bear the brunt of the depression. 

This valuable inquiry of the Labour Research Depart- 
ment, even if all its results are not accepted as accurate, 
serves to bring out very clearly the disastrous effects of 
artificial or exaggerated trade booms, and their results 
in accentuating the subsequent depressions. Above all, 
it reveals the openness of industry, especially in periods 
of boom, to purely financial manipulation, and the lasting 
and serious consequences of such manipulation on workers 
and employers alike. The United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association is to be congratulated on having set on foot 
and financed this particular piece of work; it would be 
of immense value to have equally careful studies of other 
great industries from the same point of view. The Labour 
Research Department recently issued a far less detailed 
study of capitalist development in the engineering industry ; 
but this was not full enough to be of great value. We 
need more careful and expensive inquiries in the manner 
of this investigation into the cotton industry. Most of us, 
business men and economists included, confess to a very 
limited knowledge of the underlying factors of modern 
business enterprise. On questions like that of the trade 
cycle, the inadequacy alike of theoretical analysis and of 
limited business experience is being recognised, and the 
hunt is up for more adequate data on which to found 
improved general conclusions. But at present the data 
are not available. They must be provided if we are to 
learn the best means of controlling trade fluctuations, 
and of protecting employers and workers alike from dis- 
astrous manipulation of the industrial mechanism on which 
their livelihoods depend. It is often said that modern 
business cannot be controlled—that to attempt to control 
it is to throttle the enterprise on which success depends. 
But it is at least arguable that failure to control arises from 

failure to understand, and that, if once we can grasp clearly 
the real workings of the system of business enterprise, 
we shall learn also the best ways of controlling it and adapt- 
ing its powers to finer social purpose. 


THE 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND THE FARMER 


F the harvest of 1922, even the largest crop was ruin. 
() Farmers who staggered under the shock of the 
drought of 1921 were dealt yet anothér blow by the 

wet and sunless summer that succeeded, but the shrewder 
among them know that the weather was not their worst 


enemy. If the corn was poor and patchy, there was at 
least an abundant aftermath in the mown meadows for 
autumn stock feeding ; roots are plentiful; potatoes have 
yielded a wonderful crop. Unhappily the best farm 
produce is of little value to the farmer. He knows that his 
workshop, unlike that of the towns, is open to the skies, and 
that he must pay tribute to Jupiter Pluvius for going 
unroofed ; but he takes his chance and doesn’t grumble 
much more than he is entitled to. It is when he sees his 
produce sold, at less than cost price, to the cattle-dealer, the 
milk-retailer, the miller and the grocer, who all grow fat on 
his losses, that he begins to look around for friends and finds 
he has none. acl 

Naturally, he looks in the first place to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, raised to the status of a first-class Department 
in 1920 in order that “ the greatest of our national indus- 
tries ”—the words are the late Prime Minister’s—might be 
served adequately. What does he find? The Ministry is 
housed in a new and spacious building ; it disposes annually 
of sums amounting to millions. As a Department it is 
fully cognisant of the farmer’s plight, and it offers him for 
solace a series of platitudes and some nebulous promises of 
inquiry that may lead nowhere. With the graver issues 
of the industry it exists to serve the Ministry shows no 
concern. This is a serious charge, but it can be sustained. 

Owing to Germany’s inability to purchase Dutch potatoes, 
Holland dumped her surplus on the English market. The 
result, or one of the results, is that many English growers 
have not been able to face the expense of taking their crops 
out of the ground. In Lincolnshire, where our best potatoes 
grow on the rich, black lands, there have been immense 
losses, depression is general, unemployment widespread. 
If the general public had derived benefit there would be 
something to say for the Dutch invasion, but the poor 
householder has been buying his potatoes at the rate of ten 
pounds a ton or more while the English grower has been 
unable to get two. What effort has the Ministry made to 
protect the man who has spent thousands of pounds on his 
potato crop and employed English labour to plant, hoe, dig 
and sack the tubers ? Just no effort at all; it has allowed 
the English farmer to make his contribution to the penalties 
demanded by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Turn to the milk trade, and we find that the distributors 
and retailers are in effective combination. They make 
theirown terms. There was a great struggle in the spring of 
the year between the farmer who runs all the risks and the 
middleman who takes most of the profits. What did the 
Ministry do? It held one or two ineffective conferences, 
which were merely eye-wash. It is no more prepared to 
fight the United Dairies on behalf of agriculture than it was 
prepared either to control Dutch potato imports, or, alter- 
natively, to see that part at least of the benefit of the 
importation went to the consumer. 

There are market rings. They cost the farmer millions of 
pounds a year; the scandal is patent and glaring. The 
Ministry has taken no step to control these rings ; it looks 
on while the farmer is being robbed, If one may personify 
10, Whitehall Place, one would say that it regards the 
situation with a platitude on its lips and a pamphlet in its 
hand. A belated inquiry is being held, but it will not deal 
with the combines that are interested in fertilisers and 
machinery. What forces are at work to protect these 
prosperous bodies ? 

Every manufacturer is free to rob the farmer; caveat 
emptor. A certain Northern landowner wished to build 
silos on his estate. He applied to the Ministry in London, 
and found such information as it could supply was not 
worth having. He then sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, and back came two pamphlets in 
which every aspect of the silage question was discussed, 
together with a series of plans and specifications by the aid 
of which he claims to be building his silos at less than half 
the price charged by manufacturers. He asked me why 
our Department does not issue specifications, and so help 
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the farmer, and I could only point out that, if it did, the 
manufacturers would be up in arms. “ Does the Ministry 
exist to help the farmers or help ‘ Big Business’ ?”’ he asked 
in his blunt, disconcerting fashion, and I had no hesitation 
in saying that the Department would be very badly snubbed 
if it put the farmer’s interests first in such circumstances, 
and only strong men can risk a snubbing. Needless 
perhaps to add that there can be no strength that is not 
founded on settled convictions. 

One cannot help thinking that the plight of agriculture 
is rendered more desperate by the existence of a Depart- 
ment that is forced by the exigencies of our national 
economic policy to side in almost every instance with the 
farmer’s avowed enemies. If such bias were admitted 
openly small harm would be done ; but, since the repeal of 
the Agriculture Act within a few months of its birth, the 
Ministry has been running with the rural hare and hunting 
with the urban hounds. Pious explanations cannot soften 
facts. The Department has watched the long-drawn agony 
of agricultural England for more than a year without one 
honest, whole-hearted effort to assist. It has suggested a 
few palliatives; it has sympathised much as the walrus 
sympathised with the oysters. I can find no record of any 
step taken to protect rural rights against urban encroach- 
ment; the farmer has been sacrificed with deliberation. 
It may be urged that this condition is not new, that in 
England at least urban interests have controlled agricultural 
policy for a century past. This is at best a half-truth. By 
reason of our neglect of agriculture we came dangerously 
near to losing the Great War. An effort was called for and 
was forthcoming. Then the farmer was assured that he 
was a vital factor in State welfare. He was encouraged 
to make England secure. Large promises were made. On 
the strength of what his rulers told him he bought his farm, 
extended his arable cultivation, purchased machinery, 
enlarged his commitments on every hand, feeling secure 
against loss due to overseas competition. Then, when 
he was fully committed, the support on which he depended 
was withdrawn; a Minister of Agriculture supported the 
repeal of the Agriculture Act, the alleged Magna Charta of 
husbandry. Surely in doing so the Department destroyed 
the last of its claims to speak for the industry. 

The result of the State’s repudiation of its pledges 
is the downfall of agriculture. Land is going out of 
cultivation. Workers are being dismissed. Wages are 
being dragged down to a point at which—as farmers 
themselves admit—the labourer can only support his 
family if it be a very small one. “I know it,” said a 
representative farmer to the writer; “we all know it; 
but what are we to do? We haven’t the money to pay 
more.” Banks having lent farmers on mortgage the 
money to complete payment for farms are foreclosing or 
threatening to foreclose. They hesitate to fulfil their 
threats merely because they could not sell or farm the land 
profitably. Crops are being sold for what they will fetch, 
to the great advantage of middlemen. Men of ripe judg- 
ment and long experience are talking of the agricultural 
England of no distant future in terms of a large cattle 
ranch. This is the language of exaggeration, but it has a 
grim significance; for where arable land demands the 
nga of four, an equal area of grass land can be tended 

y one. 

Chief of the complaints of the Labour Party is that 
England is not properly cultivated. If (say the spokesmen 
of Labour) our farmers were efficient the land would produce 
enough food to enable high wages to be paid. The season 
now at an end provides the necessary comment upon this 
view ; for the larger the crop the greater the loss. After 
all, as Mr. Orwin, of the Oxford School of Rural Economy, 
has pointed out, you cannot take from the land unless you 
put back an equivalent. The cost of a heavy crop may 
make heavy crops impossible on economic grounds. High 
farming, with its call for an ample staff of skilled workers, 
weighed in the balances of 1922, is found wanting. Trans- 





port charges and middlemen’s demands have helped the 
weather to break the farmer and the Ministry of Agriculture 
bleats in the familiar feeble fashion about the possibilities 
of co-operation, and expresses a pious hope that agricultural 
rating may be reduced. “Here stand I, so help me 
Downing Street, I can no other.” 

It may be that the Government are unaware of the 
existence of a new class-consciousness in Farmland. There 
is some excuse for their ignorance, for 80 per cent. of the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s staff are ignorant of farming 
practice, and the few whose gifts leaven the lump find a 
hearing with difficulty. Yet the class-consciousness exists 
and the Government themselves begot it. They told the 
farmer that the salvation of the country depended in large 
measure upon a generous supply of home-grown food; they 
took compulsory powers and exercised them; they insti- 
tuted County Agricultural Committees ; they broke down 
many of the barriers that keep agriculturists—most con- 
servative section of the national community—apart. 
Men working in a common cause may be united by a 
common grievance. As it has been with the farmer so it is 
with the farm worker. He, too, had his fair promises; he 
was assured that he held a vital line of home defence ; while 
the farmer had his Agricultural Act the worker had his 
Wages Board. To-day, as he slips back to the old familiar 
slough of penury, the Act repealed, the Board destroyed, 
the labourer sees that the fault is not with the farmer; he 
knows that his employer’s embarrassments are almost as 
heavy as his own. He is groping—at present in darkness 
and uncertainty—for a clue to the problem. In short, it 
may be said that Farmland to-day is alive and awake, dis- 
posed to make a struggle for life, needing little more than a 
strong lead to make that struggle effective. 

There are those who say, with some justification, that 
the Ministry of Agriculture does but follow out the general 
Government policy ; that it cannot create a policy of its 
own. If this be true, then the question of the Department’s 
place in the scheme of things demands attention. Has it 
useful work to do? Is that work carried out efficiently and 
at reasonable cost to the taxpayer? Could it be carried out 
equally well if the Department did not exist, or carried out 
better if the Department were reconstituted ? These are 
questions that call for an answer. Clearly it would be 
better for the country to have no Department of Agriculture 
than to be saddled with one that is either unwilling or 
unable to further the farmer’s legitimate interests. If the 
State cannot give Agriculture a Department that will fight 
for the farmer and present his case with skill and perti- 
nacity, the farmer must find some other medium for 
expressing his views. 

If he looks for justification he will find more than he 
needs in the speeches of the late Prime Minister and in the 
Reports of Committees appointed during the war to con- 
sider the nation’s agricultural needs. If his is the greatest 
of our national industries, it must be defended against 
thieves and parasites by a defender ready and willing to 
oppose both. At present, agriculture, whatever its proper 
status, is the Cinderella of our industries, and is looking for 
a fairy Godmother with a wand capable of producing some- 
thing more effective than pamphlets, platitudes and 
promises. 8. L. B. 


JOY-BELLS 


HERE is always a good reason for ringing joy- 

| bells. Joy-bells are a denial of experience—an 
assertion that there is something better than 
experience and that, when we have grown tired of the 
world as it is, we have only to take wing for the world 
of hope in order to arrive at something better. True, 
we have often spread our wings in the past for that 
fascinating star, and we have always found ourselves 
beaten back to earth again by the storm-wind of the 
impossible, Even then, however, we console ourselves 
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with the reflection that we may have travelled a few 
leagues of air that no mortal wing had ever invaded 
before. We are more encouraged by the few leagues that 
we have travelled than we are discouraged by the million 
leagues that still remain virgin of the presence of man. 
We tell ourselves that, at least, a start has been made, 
and we compare ourselves triumphantly to Caliban, who 
had not even the first buddings of a wing on his beastly 
shoulders. It is then that we become optimists. It is 
only when we shift the comparison from Caliban to the 
angels, who can travel on a beam of light on wings lighter 
than air from the handle-star of the Plough to the most 
glittering of the Pleiades in less time than it takes to 
write these words, that we begin to despair. We have, 
as the old song says, got a long way to go, and the imag- 
ination grows giddy at the thought of the chasms that 
must be crossed by leaping from cliff to cliff where no 
bridge or roundabout pathway has yet been discovered. 
Giddiness, it may be, is a matter of temperament or of 
want of practice. Some men can sit and dangle their 
legs over the steepest precipice in the Alps and feel no 
swimming sickness in their bones. I remember reading a 
description of such a scene by Mr. Wells in a book he wrote 
on Italy in war-time. Even to read the passage was 
enough to make one giddy. Mr. Wells, it is clear, has a 
good head, and can face the journey not only from cliff 
to cliff, but from star to star, with less trepidation than 
you or I would feel in walking across Hyde Park after 
sunset. It was only last Sunday that he took up in the 
Sunday Times the accusation that he was setting out for 
the star of the perfectibility of man. Most of us have long 
given up toying (except on New Year’s Eve) with so vast 
a heresy. We no longer ask, “Is it possible for man to 
become an angel?” but “Is it possible for man to 
become less of a devil?” Mr. Wells, however, is one of 
those fortunate men for whom it is New Year’s Eve all 
the year round. He dislikes the Old Year as some people 
dislike a strange cat in their garden. He “shoos” it 
away in one book after another. He can think only of 
the good time coming and of the appalling fact that nobody 
seems to be making any preparations for it. If he takes 
us back into history, it is not in order to flatter us with 
the suggestion that all that accumulation of Old Years 
was good, but in order to show us that, if we are still a 
little lower than the angels, we are also considerably 
higher than the Cro-Magnons. That is as far as he will 
go in the direction of pessimism—that and, perhaps, an 
uneasy suspicion that, though man is perfectible, he is 
so stupid as to be incapable of achieving the perfection 
within his grasp. Even with this dark doubt playing 
hide-and-seek in his mind, however, Mr. Wells still dreams 
of a perfect star, with human beings piloting it through 
space. On at lcast one day in the year we can share 
his vision. On the approach of a New Year, we, too, 
can believe in something better than experience has 
justified us in hoping for. We at least acquiesce in the 
ringing of the joy-bells, and we should miss them if the 
world were silent at midnight on December 31st. 

It is possible, indeed, that on other days we set too 
much store by experience. After all, experience itself 
has taught us that experience is no safe guide through 
life. Speculation has again and again set men’s minds 
on fire in defiance of experience, and on the heels of 
speculation has come discovery. Experience is a territory 
that is constantly enlarging its borders, and it would be 
foolish to be too sure that it will never extend them far 
enough to overlap with Utopia. It is the laziness of our 
imaginations that makes us turn away from speculating 
on these distant possibilities. In practice it may be that 
this laziness of ours has its uses. If it is important that 
we should speculate on what we may be, it is also exceed- 
ingly important that we should remember what we are, 
and those who speculate too exclusively on man as he 
may be are in danger of being tempted by the desire to 


persecute man as he is, as if you could put man as he is 
on the rack and elongate him into an angel. Hence the 
excesses of many political and religious idealists. Now, 
ideal men are admirable inventions, but when they are 
used to work havoc and injury among real men, we are 
less certain of their virtue. The ideal man is intolerable 
except as a friendly figure, hailing us from higher up the 
path. When once he begins to lie in wait for us as an 
enemy, we beat a retreat into the depths of reality, and 
refuse to resume our march to Utopia until the ideal man 
has withdrawn into his own kingdom out of ours. This 
may be a mark of cowardice on our part, but it is thus 
that we are made. It is the idealist who drives us away 
from the ideal which we might otherwise have timidly 
approached. Indeed, an ideal is secure only while 
it is recognised as an ideal and not thrust upon us or 
mistaken for our immediate destination. The attempt 
to drag the real up to the ideal usually results in dragging 
the ideal down. Or we may compare the ideal to the 
sun, which gives us light and warmth, but is beneficent 
only if we keep at a safe distance from it. We are not 
salamanders that we could live in closer proximity to such 
ardent fires. There are many misguided idealists who 
talk as if, in refusing to precipitate ourselves into the 
sun, we were dishonouring the light. They are willing 
not only to be consumed themselves but to see everybody 
else consumed in flames so divine. As a consequence, 
the world has again and again suffered at the hands of 
idealists torments as terrible as it has ever suffered at 
the hands of wicked men. “ Hitch your wagon to a 
star” is perilous advice if taken too literally by men 
unaccustomed to dashing through space among the comets. 
Find your way by a star, but, if you are wise, you will 
stick to horses for purposes of locomotion. As a matter 
of fact, to use a star as a beast of burden is deleterious to 
the star as well as dangerous to yourself. To guide the 
State by a star—what nobler height of statesmanship 
could be imagined? To hitch the State to a star—good 
heavens, what jolting, what runaway recklessness, what 
an ultimate crash ! 

Thus it seems that we can unite experience with hope 
only if we take care to keep them separate. There are 
some persons incapable of experience who live entirely on 
hope. There are others incapable of hope who live entirely 
on experience. The first leads to revolution, the second 
to reaction. The average man is too uncertain of anything 
to commit himself to either extreme. Hope pulls him in 
one direction and experience in another, and he moves 
now one way, now another, like a participant in a well- 
matched tug-of-war. After all, how can he rely even on 
experience, when experience has so often let him down ? 
Experience taught him to be as suspicious of everybody 
as the “‘ man fra Sheffield ” in A Pair of Spectacles. Experi- 
ence made him a cynic who saw through every apparent 
virtue to the ugly self-love that wasatitssource. Experience 
told him that the only way to make men respect you is to 
make them fear you, that war is a biological necessity, that 
human nature never changes, and that to believe in any- 
thing better than already exists is to chase rainbows like a 
child. The truth is, experience has led him into quite as 
many bogs as experiment. It taught him that the sun 
went round the earth and made him doubt the circulation 
of the blood or the possibility of building an iron ship. 
Experience, indeed, changes from one generation to another 
—a thing which alone would be sufficient to make it an 
unsafe guide, though a useful consultant. Experience 
told Mr. Balfour not many years ago that it would be 
ruinous to give the Boers self-government. Experience 
tells Lord Balfour that the grant of self-government to the 
Boers was a triumphant success. Hence, if a wise-looking 
man appeals to experience in support of an opinion, we 
have the right to ask him, “‘ Whose?” Your experience 
is not the same as mine. We are, both of us, witnesses 
with imperfect powers of observation, with imperfect 
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memories, with imperfect judgments. Two employers with 
years of experience will flatly contradict each other on 
such a matter as the effect of education on industry. Two 
doctors will dispute as to the effect of alcohol on human 
beings in general. You will find that, even on subjects in 
regard to which every test of figure and experiment seems 
to have been made, such as vaccination or inoculation 
against typhoid, rival disputants will produce rival statistics 
that suggest that either one or both of them must be lying. 
In a controversy it is safest to assume that both are lying. 
Not that there are not a few things that can be infallibly 
tested by experiment. There are certain chemical facts 
on which all chemists without exception are agreed. We 
know for certain a number of facts in geography, such as 
the exact distance between London and Brighton, and even 
a number of facts in history, such as (though on this point 
I am less certain) the exact date of the Battle of Hastings. 
But the facts of human nature, the facts of politics, the 
facts of religion, can be subjected to no such infallible tests. 
Whatever we believe about them, even if we only disbelieve, 
is largely an act of faith. Doubt and despair, like hope, 
are born in the imagination—some say, in the digestion. 
Experience is simply an unprincipled witness who will give 
evidence on either side. Hence, if on New Year’s Eve 
something calling itself experience bids you moderate your 
transports about the good year that is coming, do not 
abandon hope on the word of so untrustworthy an adviser. 
Experience knows as little as does hope what 1923 will be 
like, and hope paints the more delightful picture. After 
all, who could have foretold that in 1922 grocers and taxi- 
drivers would already have recovered their pre-war cour- 
tesy ? Miracles do happen, whatever the doubters may 
say. Hence it is not a wildly unreasonable hope that in 
1923 other classes of human beings will become sane and 
even revert to the ancient mild charities. It is a wicked 
world, but the eye of faith can foresee a time when it is 
going to be as good as it used to be. This, I know, cannot 
be achieved without effort, but cannot we on New Year’s 
Eve at least make a resolution to make the effort? And, 
if you conjure up a still more resplendent vision of a world 
in which the lion has lain down with the lamb, and hatred 
and poverty and sorrow have been found to be curable 
diseases, I, for one, shall accept the evidence of your tri 

umphant joy-bells as evidence of things to come, no less 
valid than the modest tinkle of my own. After all, it is 
you with your joy-bells who do things. You do not do all 
you think you are going to do, but you do something, and 
at least you go on ringing joy-bells at the beginning of 
each New Year. Y. Y. 


Miscellany 


NIETZSCHE AND WAGNER“ 
II. 


E now come to the year 1874. Nietzsche learns 
that the Bayreuth undertaking is on the point 
of failure and writes to his friend Rohde: 

I have been in a desperate frame of mind since the beginning 
of the new year from which I was finally able to rescue myself in 
a truly remarkable manner. I set to work to investigate the 
reasons for the failure of the undertaking ; this I did in the most 
cold-blooded manner, and in so doing learned a great deal and 
arrived at a far better understanding of Wagner than I ever had 
before. 
What this understanding was appears from his notebook 
of the time. Here is a sentence: “In my student days 
I said Wagner is a romanticist, not of its art in its zenith 
but in its last quarter: soon it will be night! Despite 
this insight I was a Wagnerite ; I knew better, but I could 
not do otherwise.” 
The notes in which Nietzsche jots down his reflections 





* The Nietzsche-Wagner Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth 
Foerster-Nietzsche. Duckworth. 21s. 


reveal an extraordinarily confused state of mind. What 
Nietzsche believed to be a cold-blooded analysis is really 
only the expression of a crowd of conflicting sympathies 
and ideas put down with a sense of drama worthy of Wagner. 

This is no defect. A cold-blooded analysis of Wagner’s 
art is impossible, and if possible would be meaningless. As 
Frau Foerster-Nietzsche says: ‘There was nothing my 
brother desired more passionately than to find some 
being whom he could revere.” In fact long before the 
idea of the superman came to Nietzsche he was instinctively 
looking for him in the flesh and he was completely carried 
away by Wagner, although, as his sister writes: ‘“* there 
must have been times when he unconsciously betrayed his 
inner doubts and antagonism and on such occasions Wagner 
was given to making suspicious remarks.”’ These notes, 
written about 1874, contain favourable and unfavourable 
comments on Wagner. They are mild in tone and have 
little of the brilliance and audacity of that orgy of fire- 
works which Nietzsche was to write fourteen years later 
in 1888 in The Case of Wagner. Among them there is an 
interesting tabulation of Wagner’s defects, from which I 
quote numbers : 

V. Arrogance. 

VIII. Friends (arouse fresh suspicions). 

IX. Enemies (awaken no respect. No interest in their con- 

tentions). 

Is it not curious that later on these qualities were to be 
characteristic of Nietzsche himself? ‘There are, however, 
two notes which show exceptional acuteness in an enthus- 
iastic Wagnerite to whom the music was absolutely fresh, 
for we must remember that at this date (1874) The Ring 
had never been performed and Gotterdiimmeruny was only 
nearing completion. 

Wagner brings together all possible effective elements at a time 
when popular taste is dulled and demands extremely crass and 
vigorous methods. Everything is employed—the magnificent, the 
intoxicating, the bewildering, the grandiose, the frightful, the 
clamorous, the ecstatic, the neurotic. Prodigious dimensions, 
prodigious resources. 

Wagner has a dictatorial nature. He overlooks many minor 
circumstances and does not occupy himself with small matters, 
but disposes of things “‘in a grand style.” Therefore he is not 
to be judged by isolated details—such as music, drama, poesy, 
the state, art, etc. The music is not of much value, likewise the 
poetry, and the drama even less. 

“While my brother was unburdening his heart after this 
fashion,” says Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, “he suffered 
intensely from the fear that Wagner would never be able 
to carry out his plans.” In fact Nietzsche’s criticism was 
as yet merely the recognition of imperfections in his idol. 
It is a great pity that Wagner’s Autobiography stops at 
the year 1864, otherwise we might have had Wagner's 
account of the imperfections of his friend Nietzsche. A 
certain Privy Councillor Ritschl had once said (rather 
unfairly when we consider all that Nietzsche had done for 
the Bayreuth scheme) that Nietzsche was of no use in 
party factions, but this only testified to Nietzsche’s rare 
quality of intellectual independence, which was more 
fully realised in Wagner’s own comment: “ Nietzsche 
always goes his own way, and one has to take him as he 
is.” This is a better remark than Nietzsche’s: “* Wagner 
has a dictatorial nature.” 

In February, 1874, Nietzsche sent Wagner his second 
Thoughts Out of Season, namely, the essay on “The Use 
and Abuse of History.” It is a wonderful essay. Extra- 
ordinarily penetrating, learned and brilliant. One reads 
it with astonished respect and with constant amusement. 
It is full of sallies like the following : 

If you try to further the progress of science as quickly as possible, 
you will end by destroying it as quickly as possible ; just as the hen 
is worn out which you force to lay too many eggs. The progress 
of science has been amazingly rapid in the last decade ; but con- 
sider the savants, those exhausted hens. They are certainly not 
“harmonious ” natures ; they can merely cackle more than before, 
because they lay eggs oftener; but the eggs are always smaller 
though their books are bigger. 

Now this early essay of Nietzsche’s is not fairly represented 
by such a quotation. It is an essay full of hard thinking, 
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but it is entirely without coherence. An hour after reading 
it one is completely unable to give a summary of it. The 
essay has no meaning but only a mass of meanings. What 
does this imply ? It implies that it has no artistic form. 
Yet it is full of ideas of a quality far beyond the power of 
Wagner to conceive. As far as I can see, however, these 
ideas, scattered thus promiscuously and half embedded 
in their context, have no value. I don’t suppose anyone 
reads The Use and Abuse of History; certainly, I shall 
never read it again, but I shall often hear The Ring and 
The Mastersingers again ; so it seems to me that the advan- 
tage so far lies with Wagner, who on receipt of this essay 
wrote to Nietzsche: ‘ Eight days ago we received your 
new work from the bookdealer and have deliberately 
devoted three evenings to the reading of the same.” I 
may be a very self-centred character but it amazes me that 
Wagner at sixty-one should devote three evenings to 
tackling The Use and Abuse of History. Here is a further 
extract from Wagner’s letter : 


You certainly do not expect praise from me! It would be a fine 
thing, indeed, for me to presume to praise your wit and your fire. 
My wife always finds just the right tone for anything of that sort 
for else why should she be a woman? She will not fail to let you 
hear from her on the subject. 

Now may God bless us all together! Nor will He have a very 
big task as there are so few of us. 


And now comes an incident which reveals to us how far 
Wagner fell short of Nietzsche’s ideal of a great artist. 
In the spring of 1874 Nietzsche heard a performance of 
Brahms’ Song of Triumph in Basle minster and, much 
impressed by it, he bought the score and in the following 
August took it with him to Bayreuth. He wished to 
make an effort to induce Wagner to be just and generous 
towards Brahms. But it was the cause of an extremely 
painful scene of which Nietzsche said nothing, but Wagner 
himself, “‘ related it to me,” says Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, 
**some months later in the rare way he had of speaking 
ironically of himself: ‘ Your brother laid the red-bound 
book on the piano, so that my eye fell upon it every time 
I came into the room and enraged me as a red rag does 
a bull. I knew perfectly well that Nietzsche wished to 
say to me: “See here! Here is someone else who can 
also compose something worth while!” I stood it as long 
as I could, and then one evening I let go of myself and 
how I did rage.’” ‘‘ Wagner,” adds Frau Foerster-Nietz- 
sche, “‘laughed heartily as he recalled this scene. ‘ What 
did my brother say?’ I asked anxiously: ‘ Not a word,’ 
was Wagner’s reply, ‘ he grew red in the face and stared at 
me with a look of astonished dignity. I would give a 
hundred thousand marks all at once if I were as well-bred 
as Nietzsche ; he is always the aristocrat, always dignified. 
Such deportment is of the utmost value to anyone.’ When 
I later questioned my brother about it, he was silent for 
a moment and then said softly: ‘ Lisbeth, at that moment 
Wagner was not great.’” 

I cannot read of this incident without the phrase “ the 
lonely Nietzsche ” coming to my mind. Does not one feel 
compassion for this man tormented by a raging thirst 
for perfection, a perfection for which his hero, his superman, 
his idol, has no use and which he would think ridiculous. 

Nietzsche considered that Wagner’s reception of The 
Use and Abuse of History was chilly. Frau Foerster- 
Nietzsche says, ‘‘ Wagner’s indifference and adverse criti- 
cism of the second Thoughts Out of Season had a depressing 
effect upon my brother at Easter, 1874; it was then that 
he said to himself with a heavy heart: ‘It has become 
plain that my only value lies in being a Wagner commen- 
tator: Iam to be nothing more. I am permitted to admire 
only that which is stamped with the seal of Bayreuth’s 
approval.’””» On October 10th, 1874, Nietzsche sends 
Wagner a copy of his third Thoughts Out of Season, entitled 
“Schopenhauer as Educator.” He receives the following 
telegram : 


Deep and great. Presentation of Kant boldest and most original 
idea. Verily, only intelligible for those who are possessed. I can 
picture to myself the three just men. May they cast long shadows 
in the sun-land of the present.—Yours, R. W. 


I am quoting from an American translation, nevertheless 
I think one would also get from the original of this telegram 
an impression of charlatanism. But let us remember 
that saying of Stendhal: “ charlatanism added to genius 
is like a nought added to a figure, it multiplies it by ten.” 
What, after all, is charlatanism in this connection? Is it 
anything but sheer, flashing, instinctive exuberance ? 
There is little doubt that Wagner never understood Kant, 
possibly he had never even read him but he had read, 
understood and absorbed a great part of Schopenhauer, 
Schopenhauer had been a genuine influence in his life and 
Wagner had genius, he had that intense exuberance which 
is the hall-mark of genius and he could understand instinc- 
tively what Nietzsche was driving at in this essay, for it 
was not such a piece of critical ratiocination as the Use 
and Abuse of History; it was rather a pean in honour of 
great men, a magnificent “call” to men to be great and, 
in Nietzsche’s later phrase, “‘ to live dangerously.” 

Therefore we must not laugh at Wagner’s telegram or 
have only the cheap notion that Wagner delighted in 
““Schopenhauer as Educator” simply because in it he 
was named with Schopenhauer as a leader of men. Yet, 
in a letter of Nietzsche’s at this period occurs the following 
sentence: “A cloud of melancholy settles on our brow, 
for the thought that speciousness is a necessity is as hateful 
to us as that of death itself.” But if Nietzsche resented 
any speciousness in Wagner it was also because of its 
producing so much in himself, for his sister writes: “I 
should not like to state positively that my brother expressed 
himself as candidly in his letters to his Bayreuth friends. 
There were several reasons for this, one of them being his 
desire to avoid anything that could possibly give offence to 
his dearly-beloved friend, and furthermore his regard for 
the formalities of polite intercourse.” Nietzsche combined 
with an intellect of extraordinary power and acuteness a 
quite abnormal! sensitiveness, and therefore his friendship 
with Wagner, whose irrepressible buoyancy of temperament 
must have frequently jarred on him, was a continual strain. 
They were both men of astonishing exuberance, but Wagner 
was genial while Nietzsche was misanthropic. Nietzsche 
had a passion for abstract, unattainable perfection, Wagner 
for beautiful women. 

As the essence of Nietzsche’s teaching may be given 
in the phrase, “be discontented,” the genius of a man 
who had never known real discontent was his principal 
enemy. Nietzsche becomes slowly conscious of this, but 
he is still under the spell of his old love and admiration 
for Wagner when, in 1875, being unable through illness 
to go to Bayreuth he begins, but soon lays aside, his 
fourth Thoughts Out of Season, “ Richard Wagner in 
Bayreuth.” Early in 1876 came the news that the 
long-anticipated Festival was at last to be held that year 
in Bayreuth. ‘Gratitude for all the blissful hours and the 
untold inspiration that Wagner had brought into his life, 
impelled him to resume work on his “ Richard Wagner in 
Bayreuth.” On the occasion of Wagner’s birthday he 
writes him a moving letter dated Basle, May 21st, 1876, 
beginning “ Deeply revered man.” This letter must be 
looked up in the correspondence, I cannot quote it here. 
In July it was followed by a letter enclosing his fourth 
Thoughts Out of Season, “ Richard Wagner in Bayreuth.” 
He received immediately the following note : 

Friend,—Your book is simply tremendous! Where did you 
learn so much about me ? Come to us soon and accustom yourself 

to the impressions by attending the rehearsals.—Yours, R. W. 

I find a note of extreme sanity in this Olympian rhetoric 
of Wagner’s. In a man of whose greatness we had no 
proof such Horatio Bottomley rodomontade would be 
laughable ; in Wagner it is tremendous, almost terrifying. 
It shows Wagner’s power of self-preservation. He kept 
everyone, including Nietzsche, at arm’s length—not con- 
sciously but instinctively—and he did it like he did every- 
thing, with gusto. 

In the summer of 1876, at the age of thirty-two, Nietzsche 
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goes to the opening Bayreuth festival ; he has just declared 
in his latest work: ‘* Bayreuth signifies to us the morning 
sacrament on the day of battle.” Of the original gathering 
in 1872, when the foundation-stone was laid, he had written: 
“In Bayreuth the spectators themselves are worthy of 
being seen.” At this earlier event the participants, writes 
Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, “were all invited guests known 
to Wagner and his co-workers as persons of like ideals and 
aspirations. - In 1876 anyone able to pay the 
sum of 900 marks for the twelve performances was free to 
come.” What was the new type? It has been set down 
once for all in the famous drawing by Aubrey Beardsley. 
In 1876 bloomed together from all parts of Europe those 
gross, sensual, over-fed mountains of flesh, the Wagnerians. 
They had found a new social pleasure. ‘“ It seemed,” 
writes Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, “‘ as if the entire leisure 
rabble of Europe had met here.” What was it that had 
attracted them? Nietzsche “ wandered around like a man 
in a dream.” The deed was accomplished, the word was 
made flesh. ‘* Wrapped in that deep pythagorean silence 
to which he had admonished his readers,’”’ Nietzsche suffered 
the disillusionment of all idealists. One discerning woman 
said to his sister: ‘“ Why does your brother avoid all 
mention of his last work?” When this was repeated to 
Nietzsche he exclaimed, “‘ Why cannot people let these 
old stories rest ?”” ‘* To which remark,” says Frau Foerster- 
Nietzsche, “‘I gave the astonished answer, ‘ But, Fritz, 
the work only appeared five weeks ago.’ ‘It seems five 
years to me,’ was his only reply.” During the festival 
Wagner seemed eager to single Nietzsche out and do 
honour to him on all occasions. ‘ My brother endeavoured 
to ward off these noisy demonstrations, as Wagner’s 
boisterous praise was extremely distasteful to him. More- 
over, both of them felt that something unexpressed lay 
between them, and there were none of those deep and 
great moments which might have bound my brother anew 
to Wagner. Was not such a moment once near? I 
remember quite well that we walked out to Wahnfried one 
morning and met the master in the garden, on the point 
of going out. I cannot recall just what Wagner said, but 
I remember that my brother’s eyes suddenly lighted up 
and he fairly hung on the master’s words with an ex- 
pression of the most tense expectation. Did he think that 
Wagner would say, ‘Oh, friend, the entire festival is 
nothing more than a farce! It is not in the least what we 
both have dreamed for and longed for.’;’ But this hope was 
soon dispelled. ‘‘ The light died out of my brother’s eyes 
as he saw and felt that Wagner was no longer young enough 
to take sides against himself.’ Before the Festival was 
over Nietzsche left. “‘ Ah, Lisbeth, and that was Bay- 
reuth !’ he said to me as he bade me good-bye. His eyes 
were filled with tears.” 

Of the history of the actual break something, but not all, 
may be learned in this correspondence. Nietzsche went 
his way to do the work which awaited him and which no 
one else could do. Years later, in 1882, his sister went to 
the Festival. It was six months before Wagner’s death. 
After the performance of Parsifal Wagner asked to see her 
alone. ‘“‘* Tell your brother,’ he said softly to me, ‘ that 
I am quite alone since he went away and left me.’” On 
hearing this touching message Nietzsche wrote in his note- 
book: ‘‘ We were friends and have become as strangers. 
- . . Let us have faith in our stellar friendship even 
though doomed to be enemies here on earth.” 

W. J. TURNER. 


Drama 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


HE first thing I want to say about the Everyman 
production of Twelfth Night is that it is the 
best Shakespearean revival I have ever seen in 

London. Naturally it is not perfect. It would be easy 
enough to pick holes in the delicate fabric and then return 
it with a superior sniff. But such a procedure would be 
not only easy, but criminal and imbecile; for visitors to 
the Everyman Theatre will see the play intelligently and 





respectfully produced. The beautiful and simple décor, 
the appropriate and sympathetic dresses are equidistant 
both from a cardboard naturalism and from the stickiness 
of art nouveau: the stage is based on a happy compromise 
between the bare Shakespearean boards and modern 
science, with the result that the play can be given word 
for word in about two and a-half hours. It is acted by 
people who realise that the heritage of our English tongue 
is a possession worth the keeping, and that Shakespeare 
is more important than the tricks of the stage. In conse- 
quence they can reconstruct for us Shakespeare’s romantic 
unearthly-human paradise, inhabited by Olympians, who 
dared seriously practise the precept of M. de Charlus— 
“ L’important dans la vie n’est pas ce qu’on aime, c'est 
@aimer.” Orsino (Mr. Baliol Holloway), Sebastian (Mr. 
Ion Swinley) and Viola (Miss Mary Barton) spoke their 
golden lines with a sensitiveness rarely heard on the English 
stage, though Miss Barton, remembering the smallness of 
the theatre, might be well advised to moderate the variety 
of her facial expression. 

The romantic part of the play being thus seriously 
rendered, the pure comedy fitted naturally into its proper 
place, and Malvolio and Sir Toby no longer became the 
sole business of the evening. I thought Mr. Herbert 
Waring’s Malvolio excellent. It was a bright idea to get 
him up as our intolerable and incomparable James; but 
above all, Mr. Waring avoided the vice of sentimentalising 
Malvolio till he becomes the hero of the play, as Shylock 
becomes so often the hero of the Merchant of Venice. 
Hence the subsequent bullying and baiting, though bound 
somewhat to lacerate modern nerves, is not the insufferable 
cruelty which well-nigh turns the play into a tragedy. 
At any rate, we realise the violence of the provocation. 
Mr. Frank Collier was so funny as Sir Toby that criticism 
seems ungracious, but to my mind he somewhat missed 
that indefinable air of intellectual distinction, that sensation 
of having something in reserve, which clings impalpably 
to the part. For Sir Toby is a slighter version of Falstaff, 
that great intellectual, as Falstaff is, in turn, a happy 
Thersites, the bitter symbol of persecuted brains. 

That highly sensitive young actor, Mr. Harold Scott, 
added new laurels to his reputation by his rendering of 
the Clown, which is the best thing he has yet done. What 
an admirable leanness is his, both of body and mind. He 
was incomparable as Sir Topaz, while his easiness of 
gesture and sympathetic voice made him the only clown 
I have seen whom I should be glad to attach to my person. 
But, O Margaret Yarde, most adorable of women, what 
words of mine can adequately praise thee? After a long 


succession of pretty giggling Marias, snatched from the 
beauty chorus of some musical comedy, what a joy was 
it to see thee sweep on in thy broad Shakespearean humanity, 
thy unquenchable gusto, thy opulent grace ! 
Merry Margaret 

As midsummer flower, 

With solace and gladness, 

Much mirth and no madness, 

All good and no badness. 


When shall it be our lot to worship thee, in thy full splendour, 
as the greatest Mistress Quickly that ever trod the boards ? 
But the production aimed at and achieved a higher 

ideal than the providing of star-turns for intelligent actors 
and actresses. One and all gladly fitted themselves into 
the framework of the piece, realising that there is some- 
thing more important than Sebastian and Malvolio, which 
is Twelfth Night, and something more important than 
Twelfth Night, which is Shakespeare and Art. There was 
at any rate one member of the first night audience who 
felt that a new chapter had been opened in the history of 
the English stage: that 

Old desire doth in his death-bed lie 

And young affection gapes to be his heir 
that the long Victorian night is over, and the sky is radiant 
with a better dawn. Francis Brrre., 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


E WALLET OF KAI LUNG was a book which 

had an enviable reception. It did not sell by the 

thousand, but it became a “ favourite’ book with 
not a few whom every author would like to please. It 
is the sort of book which people of discrimination delight 
to lend each other. Mr. Belloc was a great admirer of it. 
I know now (for I have read his preface to Kai Lung’s 
Golden Hours—Ernest Bramah, Grant Richards, 7s. 6d.) 
that he possesses himself more than twelve copies of it, 
and that he has given away many more; it is by such 
readers that lasting literary reputations are made. It 
was Mr. Belloc who introduced me to the work of “‘ Ernest 
Bramah,”’ insisting that I should take a copy of The Wallet 
to bed with me one night. I read, I remember, till two 
tall candles were stumps, its gravity-dispelling pages ; 
savouring the polished imperturbable phrases, the ludicrous 
results of an exaggeration of a Chinese convention, and 
the comic irony produced by consistent, courteous and 
enormous understatement. 

+ ~ * 

Kai Lung’s Golden Hours is as good a book. Indeed, 
the invention in some of this bundle of new stories 
(true, they are unequal in this respect) is, if anything, 
superior to any in The Wallet. The Story of Weng Cho; 
or the One Devoid of Name, in addition to abounding with 
the qualities mentioned above, is a perfectly told story. 
Wu Chi was an official of some consequence and had two 
wives, as became him. ‘“ The secondary” wife, Weng’s 
mother, was a very beautiful and gentle woman. When 
at last the first wife also bore Wu Chi a son, she remembered 
the humiliation of her barren years and Weng’s mother 
died—* the white powder death.” ‘Wu Chi put on no 
mourning, custom did not require it; and now that the 
woman had Passed Beyond he saw no necessity to honour 
her memory at the expense of his own domestic peace. 
His wife donned her gayest robes and made a feast. Weng 
alone stood apart, and in funereal sack-cloth moved through 
the house like a ghost. Each day his father met him 
with a frown, the woman whom he must alone regard as 
mother with a mocking smile, but he passed them without 
any word of dutiful and submissive greeting. The period 
of all seemly mourning ended—it touched that allotted 
to a legal parent ; still Weng cast himself down and made 
no pretence to hide his grief. His father’s frown became 
a scowl, his mother’s smile a biting word. A wise and 
venerable friend who loved the youth took him aside one 
day and with many sympathetic words counselled restraint. 
“For,” he said, “your conduct, though affectionate 
towards the dead, may be urged by the ill-disposed as 
disrespectful towards the living. If you have a deeper 
end in view, strive towards it by a less open path.” ‘* You 
are subtle and esteemed in wisdom,” replied Weng, ‘“* but 
neither of these virtues can restore a broken jar. The 
wayside fountain must one day dry up at its source, but 
until then not even a mountain placed upon its mouth 
can pen back its secret stores. So it is with unfeigned 
grief.” ‘The analogy may be exact,” replied the aged 
friend, shaking his head, “ but it is no less freely said, 
* The wise tortoise keeps his pain inside.’ Rest assured, on 
the disinterested advice of one who has no great experience 
of mountains and hidden springs, but a lifelong knowledge 
of Wu Chi and of his amiable wife, that if you mourn too 
much you will have reason to mourn more.” Not long 
afterwards Weng’s father compelled him to choose between 
becoming a nameless disinherited man and putting aside 
his grief. Weng became an outlaw. He joined a confederate 
band who by means of retributive justice, in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner, maintained order and greatly 
purified the province. To this secret Order he was bound 


by the most terrible vows of utter obedience, and for 
seven years, in passionless subservience to it, none exceeded 
him. 

* * * 

The iniquity of a certain high official had made vengeance 
necessary ; Weng was chosen to strike the blow. The 
official had retired to Weng’s old home. Strategy in this 
case was easy, for the man being sick had sent for a cele- 
brated physician at a distance; the executioner could 
impersonate him. All went as had been planned. Weng’s 
emotion had been intense as he approached the familiar 
house, and now he stood beside the curtained bed. He 
pulled the drapery aside; the knife fell from his hand 
and he covered his face with his hands, “‘ for lying before 
him he had seen the outstretched form, the hard contemptu- 
ous features, of his father. . . . For a time, which ceased 
to be hours or minutes, but seemed as a fragment broken 
off eternity, he stood.” From the inexorable Society he 
might escape by death, but by his oaths his spirit lay in 
their keeping. Twice he would have seized the dagger, 
but doubt possessed him. He could not strike. “ Again 
he stepped noiselessly to the couch, drew the curtain. .. . 
As he did so his breath stopped; his fingers stiffened. 
Cautiously on one knee, he listened intently, lightly touched 
the face; then recklessly taking a hand he raised the arm 
and suffered it to fall again. No power restrained it; 
no alertness of awakening life came into the dull face. 
Wu Chi had already Passed Beyond.” 


* * * 


Even thus abbreviated this story will give some idea of 
the Author’s art of relation; of the sly perfection of his 
diction and the composure of his irony every page yields 
examples : 

‘In spite of the urgency of the case,’ remarked the Mandarin, 
with an assumption of the evenly-balanced expression that at 
-one time threatened to obtain for him the title of ‘ The Just.’ 

The youth referred to was on the point of abandoning a literary 
career, appalled at the magnitude of the task before him, when he 
encountered an aged woman who was employed in laboriously 
rubbing away the surface of an iron crow-bar on a block of stone. 
To his enquiry she cheerfully replied: ‘The one who is thus 
engaged required a needle to complete a task. Being unable to 
procure one she was about to give way to an ignoble despair when 
chance put into her hands this bar, which only requires bringing 
down to the necessary size.’ Encouraged by this painstaking 
example Tsung returned to his books and in due course became a 
high official. 

Or to requote a passage quoted in Mr. Belloc’s preface : 

After secretly observing the unstudied grace of her movements, 
the most celebrated picture-maker of the province burned the 
implements of his craft, and began life anew as a trainer of per- 
forming elephants. 

Such sentences, as Mr. Belloc says. are not easy to write. 
No wonder he appreciates Bramah’s irony, for in its 
flavour, in its air of decorous moderation and its apparent 
heed for the small circumstantial detail it resembles his 
own: 

‘It has been said,’ he began at length, withdrawing his eyes 
reluctantly from an unusually large insect upon the ceiling and 
addressing himself to the maiden, ‘that there are few situations 
in life that cannot be honourably settled, and without loss of time, 
either by suicide, a bag of gold, or by thrusting a despised antagonist 
over the edge of a precipice on a dark night.’ 

Both writers will appreciate the magnificence of the com- 
pliment. ‘ . 

Irony is a personal thing, and, if we dismiss as negligible 
that which is a mere trick of understatement, a pervasive 
quality peculiar to the mind of the writer, only found 
in works which bear the stamp of an original mind, 
** Ernest Bramah ” has not only made out of an exaggerated 
pastiche of Chinese conventions a new kind of comedy, 
but one which the reader will recognise as being also as 
expressive of himself as any good poem is of the poet who 


wrote it. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


ae By Eizasetn Breesco. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 


Pilgrim’s Rest. By F. Brerr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Bridge Dividing. By E. H. Younc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Smokeless Burning. By Constance I. Smirn (IsABEL BEAU- 
MONT). Melrose. 7s. 6d. 


Intentionally to épater les bourgeois may be beneath the 
artist’s dignity, but in a naughty world some credit is due to 
those who perform this kind office. Epatant is the epithet 
applied by the French to anything they particularly like, and 
there is nothing the bourgeoisie like so much as being épaté. 
It is one of the amusements we will pay for. It makes us feel 
superior, whether it is the painting of Cézanne or the plays of 
Tchekov at which we are laughing, or just some book that 
rouses our righteous indignation. Above all, we like to be 
shocked. Other people may have titles or brains, but they 
are shock-proof. We are not. Our friends may be very 
ordinary people, we may ourselves prefer embroidery to reading, 
and bridge to conversation, we may know nothing about pictures 
or music (though we know what we like), we may not have 
written books (though we are sure we could if we really tried), 
we may not be married to a Prime Minister, we may be neither 
frank, subtle, witty, well-informed, vivacious nor original, 
but we do hate the Germans, and we are respectable. We 
have never done anything that could distinguish us from our 
neighbours and we know what to think of those who have. 

A few months ago one of the Conservative “ weeklies ”» was 
shocked. It gave prominent place to an article on the im- 
morality of modern fiction by women, quoting indiscriminately 
from Monday or Tuesday, and I haveonly myself to blame, tarring 
both books with the same brush, and making it easy for the 
reader to suppose that Mr. Asquith’s daughter was responsible 
for the greater audacities of Virginia Woolf. No doubt Princess 
Bibesco was flattered as well as amused. But now the election 
is safely over; Mrs. Asquith’s second volume has had a fair 
press; and so, I suspect, will Balloons. There is much in it 
to baffle the stupid, little to shock the respectable ; the book 
will not be a success in the suburbs. Almost all the stories 
in it deal with love, but it is the intellectualised love that is 
more a refined occupation than a natural impulse, the hothouse 
love which comes to flower in the boudoirs and libraries of 
people who are civilised as well as rich. Only a leisured society 
can produce it, this cold passion of the Comedy of Manners, 
this decent libertinage of the characters in Congreve and 
Marivaux. For such lovers a kiss is an excuse for a declaration, 
instead of a declaration being an excuse for a kiss. The senses 
are valued because they excite the mind, and flirtation resolves 
itself into ironic banter, ‘“‘ conversational lawn-tennis,”’ Princess 
Bibesco calls it. The phrase well describes the greater part 
of her book. 

Balloons contains a five-minute play, and some twenty 
stories, the longest only thirty pages, the shortest a few para- 
graphs. It might be the offspring of an Anthony Hope-Katharine 
Mansfield conjunction, with Gyp, as godmother, presenting 
a heraldically crested mug. It is a good sort of book. The 
author has wit enough, and understanding of civilised men and 
women. But too often the stories seem just recollections of a 
particularly jolly dinner or dance, jotted down while her hair 
was being brushed. They are full of the cleverness that most 
of us can rise to with the help of Bollinger or Pol Roger. Wilde 
admitted it took him hours to make his easiest epigrams ; 
many of Princess Bibesco’s look too laboured not to be spon- 
taneous. Some of the stories are immensely better than others, 
Auld Lang Syne and Tea-time, for instance, than Counterpoint 
or Two Tazi-drives. Others are merely neat. None are perfect, 
none worthless, and some, like Villegiatura, could be immensely 
improved with so little trouble. Throughout the book sur- 
prising subtleties are followed by even more surprising crudities. 
Here is one quotation : 


“It is good of you to let me come like this.” 

How she hated his nares but, “I like you to,” she murmured, 
automatically kind. 

“T love you.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

“Do you doubt it ?” 

“Not if you put it like that.” 

“ But you do know it, don’t you?” He was very insistent. 

(“ Does he think that I am blind and deaf and that no one has 
ever loved me before ?” she wondered irritably.) . . . Is there 
anything amusing about being loved ? she thought ; what patient 
women the great coquettes of the world must have been. How 


I wish I were a crisp, intelligent, spirited old maid, with a talent 

perhaps for gardening or books on the Renaissance ! ” 
And here is another: 

All our real indiscretions in life come in the form of gencralisa- 
tions. A name is a warning, and we really give ourselves away in 
abstract philosophisings applied by an intellige nt companion to 
the particular. 

“Why should we accept ready-made standards ?”’ Edgar said. 
“‘ None of the really great governing forces of life can fit into a jig- 
saw of conventions.” 

“No!” 

“Sometimes you have to set out to sea and turn your back on 
the old familiar coast line.” 

“In a pleasure-boat on an excursion.” 

“In a sailing ship for distant seas.” 

“ Argosies have a way of turning into penny steamers. 

“You ought not to say that—you of all people, who sail the seas 
in a tub with a sunshade . . .” ete. 

This second quotation is hardly fair, as it shows up most of the 
author’s faults and only one of her merits, beginning, as it does, 
with a good observation clumsily expressed, and then descending 
into not tennis but ping-pong. 

The book has both chic and faux chic. One can imagine the 
author saying, “‘ Look at my two new purchases from Paris,”’ 
and showing one with equal pride a most engaging picture by 
the fashionable Marie Laurencin, and the latest monstrosity of 
the, alas! equally fashionable Domergue. There can be no 
doubt about the talent of the author of Balloons, and perhaps 
the lapses are due more to laziness than uncertain taste. Her 
art is in a genre that is delightful and rare. The least Bolshe- 
vistic of us would like to make this Princess work like a navvy. 
For the result might be first-rate comedy. 

Mr. Brett Young appears to work hard. He has written 
ten novels, two books of verse, a book of criticism and one of 
the best war-books, all in a comparatively few years. Always a 
conscientious artist, his books are all worth reading; an im- 
perfect artist, none of them, at least that I have read, are worth 
reading twice. The scene of Pilgrim’s Rest is South Africa, so 
there are, of course, a certain amount of stoeps and tantes, 
sjamboks and kopjes, baases and disselbooms, but the less veld 
the sooner mended, and most of the action passes in the inter- 
esting town of Johannesburg. It is the history of a black-leg, 
a “scab,” a simple, honest fellow, a digger for gold in the days 
when the Devil took the hindmost, who returns after years in 
the wilds to find the Rand transformed into a vast, intricate 
machine, belted with Trade Unions, for which he has neither 
liking nor understanding. The big strike comes, and on the 
one side we have the ugliness of desperate men, the herd-instinct 
in all its violence ; on the other the obstinate, because uncom- 
hending, contumacy of this survivor from the old days of laissez 
faire. But the love interest is not interesting; not so much 
because the women have no life in them, as because it is insuffi- 
ciently connected with the main theme of the book. The interest 
of Hayman is that he is by nature and training a “ scab.”’ 
Does the rogue elephant make a good mate? Perhaps such a 
man as Hayman would carry his intense individualism into his 
private relations. But men are inconsistent: it is equally 
likely that he would in his personal affairs be more sensitive than 
most men to public opinion and the general habit. It may be 
left to the author to choose in which of these moulds he shapes 
his character, and whether he is to succeed or fail in love. But 
what does matter is that the novel should be so constructed that 
his consistency (or inconsistency) should have the closest 
connection with his fate as a lover. Here it appears to have 
little or none. 

Mr. Brett Young has an extraordinary gift for description 
—the general atmosphere of the Rand, and some respectable 
Italians who keep a far from respectable hotel, are quite admir- 
ably set down—but he seems to lack invention and a sense of 
form. We are never bored but continually disappointed. 
We long for a little neatness and logic. What a good novel an 
equally talented Frenchman would have made of it ! 

The Bridge Dividing describes how an aunt and her niece 
fall in love with the same man, a philanderer with a wife of his 
own. Miss E. H. Young writes decent English, her plot does well 
enough, her subsidiary characters are excellent, her taste safe, 
her humour discreet, and her dialogue distinct and neat. There 
is a nice irony about the recurring theme that the worst results 
come from the best intentions. But the book is marred by the 
provoking view, apparently almost inevitable in books by women, 
that in love men are always enjoyers, women sufferers. And 
it would have been more interesting if all the love were not kept 
on such a beautifully platonic level. But then the book might 
not be what it is—a work that can be recommended to everyone 
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who likes a good tale, insists on good writing and prefers good 
morals. 

Smokeless Burning is very funny, but also very alarming. 
The abortionist influence of D’Annunzio on Italian fiction is 
known to everyone who has tried to find an Italian novel that 
will allow itself to be read. A thing is never just beautiful or 
ugly in modern Italian, it is always “‘ beautiful, lovely, gracious,” 
or “ ugly, brutal, horrid.” It is the same with Miss Beaumont. 
Her adjectives and nouns run in threes, like the horses in a 
troika. And there are pages of vague, high-sounding words 
quite meaninglessly used, immutables and incomprehensibles, 
imponderables and _ irrevocables. 

In her first book, Secret Drama, Miss Beaumont made the 
discovery that some apparently colourless phrase may let loose 
or reveal a world of passion (Ibsen discovered the same thing 
some while ago). In her new book she has reduced her dis- 
covery to a formula. People sit hating each other, someone is 
asked to pass the sugar, or something of the sort; nothing else 
is said, but the universe is rocked to its foundations. Tchekov 
does this admirably ; he trusts our imagination. Miss Beau- 
mont does not. Instead she writes like this : 


She became immobilised, soundless, with the idea all the time 
possessing her that she was screaming monotonously, insultingly, 
at the producer of that frightful doubt, stamping her feet with rage 
over their impiety, their insensibility to her suffering. ‘‘ No, no, 
no,” she thought she heard herself reiterating and became sick with 
horror because of the immutability of that doubt, the continuance 
of that vision, of an obtuseness without visible end. 


That is not intensely comic out of its context, but when you get 
page after page of it, it becomes incredible, unthinkable, unbe- 
lievable. In fact, half the book is precious near nonsense, and 
if the setting were tropical it would be a superb parody. Yet 
Miss Beaumont, too, has talent to spare. If she would allow 
for a little intelligence on the part of her readers, if she would 
let the implicit remain implicit, and leave her dialogue bald 
instead of adding to every three words spoken a page of maudlin 
explanation and pretentious gush, and if she would forswear 
all long, vague words, she might produce a good book. But 
above all she must give up reading Conrad, and take to Stendhal. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


BEAUMARCHAIS 


Figaro : the Life of Beaumarchais. By Jonn Rivers. Hutchinson. 
18s. 


Cassandra was probably alone among prophets in expecting 
her vaticinations to be fulfilled. I would not carelessly accuse 
other prophets of saying the thing which was never likely to be ; 
but ordinarily a prophet is a pessimist, and believes mankind 
to be such fools that they will have reform as he desires ; or he 
is flippant and attacks gaily abuses which he thinks are too 
settled really to be remedied. Of this class was Beaumarchais. 
When the Revolution came, when the great mob expressed 
more violently a distaste for the grande monde quite equal to 
the ruling contempt of the author of Figaro, Beaumarchais was, 
as Mr. Rivers says, “in the position of a man whose suppli- 
cations have been suddenly and unexpectedly answered with an 
overwhelming and excessive zeal. The Immortals had shown 
no sense of proportion. He had petitioned for rain, but here 
was the deluge threatening at every moment to sweep him off 
his feet.” 

The title of Mr. Rivers’s book rightly emphasises the more 
important aspects of Beaumarchais’s career. Others are equally, 
or even more, fascinating ; there are obscurities whose eluci- 
dation is extremely tempting to the biographer, but for all that 
the Beaumarchais whom the world remembers is not the adven- 
turer, nor the spy, nor the lover, nor even the herald of the 
Revolution, but the author of The Barber of Seville and The 
Marriage of Figaro. Not only in France was his dramatic talent 
honoured. His first play, a failure in Paris, was adapted with 
success by Garrick ; and his sojourn in London made his per- 
sonality well known, and so added to the interest with which 
the English followed his career. No doubt neither of his famous 
pieces is quite up to the level of classic French comedy ; his 
mixture of prolixity and conciseness does not always make it 
easy for his points to carry, but nevertheless the plays are, 
with those of Goldoni, the most notable additions to the school 
of drama of whick Moliére is master. 

Beaumarchais was born Caron, a watchmaker and the son 
of a watchmaker; and he might truly have claimed that he 
owed little to anyone but himself for his rapid advancement. 





His chief characteristics were an impulsive and generous interest 
in his fellows, wit and good humour, a very pretty conceit of 
himself, an imperturbable courage and a certain absence of 
sensitiveness and scrupulosity which seems necessary to great 
social success. Throughout his life he gave signs of his gener- 
osity ; and when he died there was reckoned among his hopeless 
debtors a woman who had done her best to have him sent to 
the galleys. Never was there a man more unfortunate in his 
commercial speculations, whether they were of a public or 
private kind. He helped the young American republic with 
much money and great service; and thirty-six years after his 
death his daughter compounded for 800,000 francs with the 
grateful authorities of Washington a debt which in 1779 had 
been estimated at over two million and a half livres. He did 
a great deal of business for his fiancée, who jilted him and married 
his sister’s lover, and neither the lady nor her husband ever 
recouped Beaumarchais his little account of 24,441 livres, 4 sous, 
and 4 deniers. Just before the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Beaumarchais had built himself a house, estimated to cost 
800,000 livres, which finally cost 1,663,000 francs ; and in 1818 
his heirs had to accept half a million francs for the property. 
His wit and his love for his fellows, especially for his family, is 
shown in his speech in the famous trial of 1771 which even Mr. 
Rivers finds it hard to present clearly. The exact course of 
the quarrel between Beaumarchais and the Goezmans is not, 
however, important ; what is of interest is his skilful defence : 


You began this masterpiece by twitting me with the social 
position of my ancestors. Alas! Madame, it is only too true that 
the last of them combined several branches of business with some 
celebrity in the art of watchmaking. Being obliged to plead guilty 
on this count, I admit with sorrow that rothing can purge me of 
your just reproach of being the son of my father . . . but 
I stay my hand, for I feel him leaning over my shoulder, laughing 
and embracing me as I write! Not everybody, like 
M. Goezman, can say : 


** Je suis fils de bailli, oui: 
Je ne suis pas Caron, non. 

However, before declaring myself on this subject, I intend to 
seek advice whether I ought to take exception to your ransacking 
my family archives in order to remind me of my ancient origin, 
which was almost forgotten. Do you know that I can show proof 
of nearly twenty years of nobility ? That this nobility is my very 
own, on genuine parchment, stamped with the Great Seal in yellow 
wax ? That it does not, like that of many people, rest on tradition 
and uncertainty ? No one can dispute my title, for I have the 
receipt ! 

Of his conceit there is also evidence, and no less of his courage. 
His advancement in Court favour was naturally resented by 
the settled gentry—people who had no receipts to show for 
their honour—and he frequently was in danger of his life from 
duels and even from less honourable methods of dispatching 
adversaries. His position at Court was largely due to his 
popularity with the princesses ; and when he lost that favour, 
and was forbidden the precincts of Versailles, he had his own 
explanation why the guardian of Madame de France had dis- 
missed him to Paris : 

It was not surprising that, young as I was, with a pretty good 
figure, and well-furnished with a number of little talents dear to 
women, it was not surprising that it should have been feared that 
all this might have turned Madame Adelaide’s head. 


So Pierre Augustin Caron in a mood worthy of that greater rogue 
Casanova. 

Of his courage he probably never gave greater proof than 
when he took to his own house the crazy Duc de Chaulnes, who 
tried to kill him with his sword, and then, when disarmed, 
rushed to the kitchen for the chopper. Mr. Rivers makes 
that wild episode most vivid and exciting. He tells his story 
with ample reference to the authorities, and gives versions both 
of The Barber and Figaro, so that the English student can read 
here not only of Beaumarchais the man, but also the plays on 
which his literary reputation rests. It is inevitable that the 
reputation should fade as the society, of which it is a satirical 
picture, becomes less and less intelligible to us. Yet social 
comedy, the analysis of snobbery, the satire of tyranny can never 
rest for their essential validity on the endurance of any particular 
form of unequal social order. Until the millennium or Utopia 
there will always be the born, the arrived and the awkwardly 
climbing ; there will always be the devices and deceits by which 
lesser men of affairs placate those in authority on whose whims 
their fortunes rest. Of these Beaumarchais was the gay observer 
and fearless critic; and though the form of his criticism is 
antiquated, its substance is as true as on the day when his 
gibes drove Louis XV. from his banquet. E. R. 
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A CROSS-BENCH IRISHMAN 


Past Times and Pastimes. By the Ricur Hon. THe Ear or 
DunraVEN. Hodder and Stoughton. 2 Vols. £2 2s. 

“JT have throughout life been blessed, or cursed, with a 
‘ cross-bench ’ mind,” writes Lord Dunraven near the end of 
these two volumes which contain his garnered impressions 
of a long, full, and active life. ‘I am an Irishman born and 
bred,” he tells us on the first page was the concise speech 
which he always made when, as a small boy in Limerick, he 
used to be hoisted on to tenants’ tables to give an address. 
The two things are as nearly as possible a contradiction in 
terms, and they sum up very adequately Lord Dunraven’s 
career in its Irish aspect. 

He is a “ good Irishman,” but an Irishman with a difference. 
His native country has not been his only love. He has shared 
his affections between her and the sea. That, again, is an 
unusual distinction. Some individual exceptions like Admiral 
Beatty notwithstanding, the Irish, though islanders, are not 
a seafaring people. It is a curious historical circumstance on 
which nobody should be better fitted than Lord Dunraven 
himself to write an interesting monograph. Nothing in his own 
yachting career is more characteristic than the beginning of it. 
Best of all the many yachting tales which he tells here is that 
wherein he describes how, navigating much as did the Pha- 
nicians, and believing that a compass was “just an instrument 
that always pointed straight,” on his first voyage from the Bristol 
Channel to Queenstown he “ missed Ireland altogether.” There 
appears in this record of his first steps as a yachtsman that 
quality of gay insouciance which Lord Dunraven has carried 
all through life. 

“I have never been bored,” he says; and certainly there 
is no trace of that modern distemper in this record. Command 
of a hospital ship—the capacity to which he turned his yachting 
experience during the war, in charge of the smallest ship in 
the hospital service—is not intrinsically the most interesting 
of occupations, but he succeeded in making his duty a pleasure. 
This part of his book contains some interesting sidelights on 
the war, and not least on the advantages of a “ pull” in high 
places. It was not his first experience of war, though in his 
actual military career, in the Life Guards, his only active service 
was the “ Battle of Hyde Park,” in 1866. As a war corre- 
spondent, however, he went with Napier’s force on the 
Abyssinian expedition of the following year, and in the same 
capacity he was at Versailles during the siege of Paris in the 
Franco-Prussian War. He was there when, in 1871, the King 
of Prussia was proclaimed German Emperor, and he was present 
when the Treaty of Versailles was signed in 1919. Through all 
these years he came in touch with a host of interesting per- 
sonalities, and of these he writes with a light touch, but never 
with any relapse into mere gossip. 

His love of sport as well as yachting took him to America, 
and he has some vivid notes of travel in the United States and 
Canada, with some shrewd comparisons between American 
conditions a generation and more ago and to-day. His 
references to religion—his father, a convert to Catholicism, 
sent him to Rome as a boy in hopes of a like conversion— 
reveal, incidentally, an interest which one would hardly have 
suspected in Lord Dunraven—spiritualism. His active interest 
in the subject, due to a meeting with the famous medium, 
Home, who so intrigued the Court of the Tuileries, did not 
last very long, and he abandoned psychic research in the 
conviction that the bent of his mind was “ to deal with the out- 
side—the material facts of this workaday world.” But, though 
it is half a century since he dabbled in spiritualism, his balanced 
observations on the subject have a surprising freshness. They 
show how little real advance has been made in psychic research, 
and how little is likely to be made until, as he suggests, science 
comes to the aid of spiritualism and invents “an instrument 
other than a human being through which an intelligence, 
whatever it may be, can communicate.” 

But Lord Dunraven begins with Ireland, and to Ireland 
he returns. The greater part of his second volume is taken 
up with the record of his persistent effort to serve his country 
by aiding in the solution of the “ Irish question.” For one 
achievement at least Lord Dunraven’s place in the history of 
his country, if not in the affections of his countrymen, ought 
to be secure. As chairman of the Land Conference he played 
a leading part in that settlement of the land war which removed 
the economic aggravation of the Irish political problem. 
Whether the “ policy of conciliation” might then have suc- 
ceeded in solving the political problem as well must always 
remain a moot question. Lord Dunraven deals fully with the 


abortive devolution project which led to the resignation of 
George Wyndham, and he prints as an appendix a valuable 
historical document in which Lord MacDonnell vindicates his 
own action in the matter. He believes that all the horrors of 
recent times, and all the bitter legacy of hate resulting from 
them, could have been avoided if advantage had been taken 
of the good feeling between classes in Ireland, and between 
Great Britain and Ireland, that existed twenty years ago. 

Perhaps so; but the history of Ireland is strewn with the 
wreckage of the “‘ might have been.” In any case that oppor- 
tunity passed beyond recall. What is remarkable is the 
obstinacy with which, afterwards, Lord Dunraven pursued 
the fantastic mirage of federalism, in the face not alone of the 
tendency of Ireland, but of a world-wide trend of thought in a 
wholly different direction. How remote he became from 
Irish realities is shown by his still unrepentant advocacy of 
conscription for Ireland in 1916. He admits that to some 
extent he got out of touch with Ireland during the war; and, 
indeed, it is very obvious how far he did. But criticism of such 
aberrations of a “ cross-bench mind” is an ungrateful task 
in the case of one who remained essentially so good an Irishman. 
How he contrives to reconcile the settlement embodied in 
the Treaty of 1921 with the federal folly upon which he mis- 
directed so much of his energy is one of those things that no 
other fellow can understand. But he did loyally accept it, 
and, in fact, seconded the motion for ratification of the 
Articles of Agreement in the Lords in a speech which he reprints 
here. His second volume ends with the first coherent narrative 
in book form of the subsequent course of events in Ireland to 
the midsummer of the present year. 

One may close with a quotation or two which reveal Lord 
Dunraven as the good Irishman that he is. He is without 
illusion, but not without imaginative sympathy. “I have 
always looked forward with intense dread to the decay of 
religion ; and it has come about.” And, again: “ The Irish are 
an old nation, a very old nation in a desperate hurry; and in 
their anxiety to attain the summit of their ambition at once 
they have over and over again made shipwreck.” But still 
he is hopeful: “ The present phase of thought in Ireland will 
pass. National characteristics and temperament do not 
radically change in a few generations. With the spread of 
education will come enlightenment, and if only Ireland is at 
last given fair play she will find herself again.”” And Lord 
Dunraven can write without bitterness, with tolerant wisdom, 
this epitaph for his own and for so many other Irish careers : 
*Treland is a hard mistress, and those who try to serve her 
must be content to suffer.” Ww. B. W. 


SOME BOOKS OF VERSE 


A Poor Man’s Riches. By Cuartes Datmon. Methuen. 5s. 
Passions. By Russet Green. Holden and Hardingham. 2s. 6d. 


Jessica’s Book. By Witt1am Van Wyck. Selwyn and Blount. 
3s. 6d. 


Adventure Square. 
Stoughton. 6s. 


Poets younger than Mr. Dalmon have written of the beauty 
of Sussex with an emphasis which is as likely to alienate sym- 
pathy as to induce it; in his verse mere locality is set in its 
proper place and the emotion springs directly from the delight 
in country things. He is that rarity, a happy poet, and in this 
morning mood reminds us a little of Mr. Davies. His verse 
has the same simplicity, but it is less artful than that of the 
author of Songs of Joy, and his landscape is not quite so fused 
with personality. His enjoyment is too immediate to need 
elaboration, and his observations are incidental to a wider 
meaning. It was friendship which etched on his memory this 
scene, a stanza in his “ Elegy for Edward Thomas”: 

And, once again, I seem to see 

You stoop beneath the service-tree, 
And then come back to us to twist 

A silvery slow-worm round your wrist. 


JEAN GUTHRIE - SMITH. Hodder and 


He loves men’s works as well as Nature’s and his appetite is 
as keen as it is refined. ‘* Things once shared with another ”’ is 
a charming inventory of the objects, mental and material, which 
may fill a sensitive life. It is natural to love old things, par- 
ticularly, perhaps, for one who claims descent from William 
Damon, “ lute player to Queen Elizabeth and organist of her 
Majesty’s chapel.” He has an affinity with the minds of those 
days, and his elves are in the direct line from those of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. Ben Jonson, too, is a favourite of his, 
and there is something of the tone of the man or, at any rate, 
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the period, in his “ Lament of an old Sussex Harvest-Bottle in 
the Brighton Museum ” : 
The man who made my belly round 
Might weep to see his bottle fail, 
But he is long since underground; 
And lacks, like me, good Sussex ale: 
Both men and bottles, soon or late, 
Must reach their dry and dusty state. 


Serenity is not the prevailing mood in Mr. Green’s poems ; nor, 
from the title of the volume, should one expect it. He insists 
on the necessity of “more life,” but does not describe exactly 
the kind of life we should aim at. He is profoundly scornful of 
suburban joys and the sort of girl who is satisfied with them, 
and out of the conflict of male desire with the fastidiousness due 
to excessive cerebration comes a mood, common to his generation, 
which he has eloquently expressed—the despair of finding in 
woman a companion, an equal heir to the future, as well as a 
mistress. 

Blood is a god of infinite intelligence 

Mute in deliberate creative cunning, 

Building the slow red coral of humanity 

Into the ultimate reef that shall bar out 

The ancient sullen surges of death and darkness. 

Beating for ages on the organic foreshore. 

But in your blood, unfired by love, receding— 

Receding goes my hope to be immortal. 


There are other signs among these poems of a personality 
striving to find its own form, but at the moment of realisation 
it slips away, leaving only a hint of itself in frigid convention- 
alities, only strengthening here and there a line of generally 
too-fluid declamation. This is the first stage of nearly every 
poet. 

Mr. Van Wyck is most successful in exercises in the rigid 
forms of verse, the sonnet and villanelle; the ballade, most 
exacting of them all, he cannot quite compass. He has a fond- 
ness for subjects from old France ; Villon, Gringoire, du Barry 
and the tragic figures of the old régime provide him with matter 
for picturesque and moving verses. Though slight and whim- 
sical, a villanelle, ‘‘The Camels of the Caravan,” seems to come 
nearest to the perfection of deftness. 

The most notable characteristic of Miss Guthrie-Smith is 
the ability to imprison a mood in a description; so that its 
identification is possible without any defining comment. This 
is the most comfortable kind of verse there can be, for the reader 
absorbs the mood in an involuntary way, through subconscious 
channels. Much of the best poetry, too, has the same merit. 
Less fortunately, there are a number of pieces in the book 
detracting from the sum of its pleasure because they release the 
captive “I,’’ which takes an unfair advantage of its freedom ; 
the atmosphere of repose is shattered. Probably “‘ Bruges-la- 
morte ”’ exhibits the author’s style at its best—desciplined yet 
thoroughly alive. J. E. R. 


TRANSCENDENTAL POLITICS 


The Interpreters. By Ai. Macmillan. 6s. 


The Irish poet, 4Z., who has written books on economics and 
books of mystical philosophy, breaks new ground with The 
Interpreters, which is a meditation on politics, or rather, on 
political ideals. It is a singular work, both in form and content, 
and yet characteristic of its author, not only by reason of its 
transcendentalism, but also in that it is obviously inspired by 
recent and familiar events, particularly events in Ireland. For 
i. is, as his career shows, not a detached philosopher, but one 
who responds actively, before the spectacle of the contemporary 
struggle, to the promptings of the heart and the influence of 
environment. He has known, as he tells us in the preface, 
some of those who, in our time, have “risked or lost their lives 
for a Cause.” But that controversy may be avoided, no coun- 
try’s name is mentioned in these pages; the scene is laid in some 
future century, and the story takes the form of a discussion 
between a number of men who have been made prisoners after 
an attempt to overthrow a world-Empire, and are awaiting sen- 
tence. It is political moods which A£, desires to reveal; those 
moods behind which, as he holds, lies something spiritual which 
is the true decider of destiny. 

The participants in the symposium are a young Nationalist, 
an Anarchist, a Socialist, a historian, an artist, and an adherent 
of the world State or Imperialist, who has been arrested by 
mistake. They are puppets, however, not characters; or, in 
4E.’s own words, the symposium is between “ scattered portions 
of one nature, dramatically sundered as the soul is in dream.” 
Heyt, the Imperialist, the apologist for the established order, 


speaks the same language as the rebels—the language of AZ.— 
the language of an angel. But, in truth, Imperialism is the 
doctrine of all parties to this symposium; Imperialism in the 
sense of will to power, reinforced by the mystical conviction of a 
divine alliance and divine ends. Lavelle, poet and Nationalist, 
has a vision upon a hill and is prepared thereafter to burn the 
city. Culain, the Socialist, believes that “ in sleep and death we 
go back to ourselves, and the meanest of us here is there as a 
god ...”; and that when the soul has attained consciousness 
of the internal world of multitudinous life, the polity of earth 
must be transfigured . . . none will grasp at possession for a 
self which he knows to be unreal. Culain’s ‘‘ communism is 
more absolute than anyone had ever imagined.” Heyt, like 
“everyone else in this age,” sought for the justification of his 
activities in that “ divine element in which matter, energy and 
consciousness when analysed disappeared.”” The Anarchist 
is in revolt against all the ideals that bind men together, against 
any Heaven that men can worship in common ; but it is because 
he has dreamt that he was one of the original “ Children of 
Light,” who wandered away from Paradise and learned of an 
unknown God, older than the known. ‘Towards the end of the 
book 2. reprints his long and eloquent poem, expressive of a kind 
of spiritualised Hegelianism : 

We choose this cause or that, but still 

The everlasting works its will. 

The slayer and the slain may be 

Knit in a secret harmony. 

What does the spirit urge us to 

Some sacrifice that may undo 

The bonds that hold us to the clay. 
It is Lavelle to whom this poem is attributed—Lavelle, who has 
sacrificed himself and (this he forgets to recall) others to a 
** gentle dream ” of nationality, but can now admit among his 
equals men who are ready to die for different dreams, for an 
*“* Empire’s majesty,” a “loftier human kind,” or individual 
freedom. 

Magnificent, but not politics! Such might have been the 
exclamation of the obscure prisoner, who figures in these pages 
as a listener to the high argument, silent, despite the exasperation 
of “a common mentality.” We will yield to none in admiration 
of the nobility and elevation of A£,’s expression, its ingenuity and 
humour, too. And yet, maybe, the episcopal thunderings of 
the Bishops—which begin, ‘‘ Thou shalt not ’—are more appro- 
priate to the hour. Or, if Bishops be suspected of too much 
worldly wisdom, there are Mazzini’s proclamation of the Roman 
Republic, which also opened with a No; the Stoicism of earlier 
Irish extremists like John O’Leary, who said that certain things 
must not be done, even to save a nation; and the humane 
scepticism that was in the political creed of a modern Irishman 
and an intellectual, the late T. M. Kettle, over whose speculations 
the Ten Commandments loomed largely. Perhaps the future 
historian will trace the era of mystical politics in Ireland to the 
fall (one speaks, of course, metaphorically) of Kettle at the hands 
of Patrick Pearse, who must have been 4Z.’s model for the gentle 
Lavelle. ‘‘ To know what the people want,” a successor of Pearse 
has said, “I need only look into my own heart.” So in The 
Interpreters each of the characters looks only into his own heart, 
and has never a doubt of the imperative quality of his personal 
instinct or vision. A French writer has described mysticism 
as an excellent tonic for action, but one that needs to be taken in 
homceopathicdoses. AZ. is immune from danger,as is shown by 
the practical wisdom which has always characterised his incursions 
into actual politics. But for Irish “ patients” generally, the 
warning seems to have especial weight, for the Irish, as Ruskin 
said years ago, are a people who are always sure that they wholly 
intend to do right, but who do not always attend to the external 
laws of right ; and therefore—for one cannot forbear to complete 
a quotation so topical—when the consequences of breaking these 
laws come on them and others, fall into that “* strange agony and 
desire of justice,” which has become almost their normal 
condition. 


ADVENTURES: SOCIAL AND LITERARY 


Adventures: Social and Literary. By Dovcias AINSLIE. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

Memories of a Hostess. By M. A. De Wotre Howe. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Among the distinguished Victorians whom Mr. Ainslie did not 
meet was Robert Browning. But his aunt, who knew the poet, 
said that he always struck her as being “ not quite a gentleman. 
“ What is a gentleman?” asks Mr. Ainslie. “I cling to the 
old acceptation that it should and does mean a man belonging 
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Contains practical scales and group tests for the measurement of 
ability and standardised tests for the chief subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum; acquaints the modern teacher with the latest 
methods of psychological diagnosis and details educational means 
for the treatment of backwardness and other educational disabilities. 

“The report . . . on ‘Mental and Scholastic Tests’ . .. has 
been long and eagerly expected. For the English psychologist at 
least it will remain for many a long day the standard treatise on 
the Binet-Simon scale of measuring intelligences and the standard 
exposition of the technique of mental testing.”—T7Jhe TJimes 
(Educational Supplement). 


“It would be difficult to over-praise this book, difficult to over- 
estimate its importance as a contribution to the literature of educa- 
tion. It is a big book in every sense. ... And although it costs a 
guinea, it is probably the cheapest educational book on the market 
te-day.”"—The Teachers’ World. 
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RESOLUTION 


Many thousands of people resolved 
last year that the victims of the 
Russian famine, the worst ever 
recorded, should not be allowed to 
die. The result of a united effort 
on the part of the relief agencies was 
that 


A MILLION LIVES WERE SAVED 


This splendid testimony to the heart 
of the public must be backed by yet 
another effort. We cannot allow 
those whom we saved from death to 
die after all. 

There has undoubtedly been some 
improvement in the situation in 
Russia, but some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, women and children 
will yet fall victims to the onslaughts 
of famine and disease if we do not 
complete the task to which we set 
our hands. 


RESOLVE TO SEE IT THROUGH 


GIFTS of MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 

Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent to 
The Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, 
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to acertain group of families with pedigree and certain traditions.” 
And, as though meeting a specific charge, Mr. Ainslie appends 
a genealogical tree, in which members of the families of Duff and 
Gordon who attained literary distinction between the sixteenth 
century and the present have their names printed in italics. 
One need not comment on the definition further than to say 
that Mr. Ainslie’s adventures among the people included in it 
are always readable and often entertaining. His thinly-veiled 
political bias makes him at times speak disparagingly even of 
Liberal peers. Of Acton he says: “*He enjoyed a prodigious 
reputation which I believe started with Gladstone”’’; and he 
tells an amusing story of how, when Acton was asked to 
account for a blue-covered periodical that protruded from his 
coat-pocket, the most erudite of historians replied: “* That is 
Tii-Bits ; I always make a point of reading it : there is so much 
in it that I do not know and cannot find anywhere else.” Of 
everyone he met Mr. Ainslie has some scrap of conversation or 
some personal detail to record, whether it was Lord Clanricarde’s 
muttered curses when Lady Randolph Churchill impeded his 
figure-skating, or the fact, dropped casually, that the late Pope 
was a “fair performer” at billiards. Though attached to 
numerous embassies, he steers clear of politics, distilling, in 
his desultory wanderings from capital to capital, the pure nectar 
of personal encounters. Nor does he commit that crime, so 
common among writers of memoirs, which consists in retelling 
well-known anecdotes and attributing them to a near relation 
to prove their genuineness. It is perhaps a fault that the book 
has no index. To find what Henry James said about F. T. 
Palgrave may take one as long as it took James himself to vent 
and qualify his opinion of the compiler of “The Golden 
Treasury.’ But Mr. Ainslie did not set out to write a book of 
reference, and many of his stories stick in the memory without 
artificial aid. 

Memories of a Hostess is, as its sub-title, “‘ A Chronicle of 
Eminent Friendships,” implies, more serious in intention than 
Mr. Ainslie’s reminiscences. Mrs. J. T. Fields, the wife of the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, from 1860 onwards for half a 
century kept a record of letters and table-talk. While Mr. 
Ainslie depicts a society, Mrs. Fields embalms a culture. Though 
in no sense a lion-hunter or vain of her acquaintances, she had 
the spirit of hero-worship. Any chance remark let fall by 
Holmes or Longfellow or Dickens or Whittier came as grist to 
her mill, with the result that her work has a real personal and 
biographical as well as an anecdotal interest. The diaries are 
extremely un-selfconscious ; they are steeped in the Boston, 
which was then, from the literary standpoint, the American 
scene. And though they have a parochial air when compared 
with Mr. Ainslie’s wider experiences, they have a kind of unity 
which gives them weight and an artlessness which is admirable 
if sometimes fatiguing. Mrs. Fields and her friends were all 
so happy and (to use her own favourite epithet) “ lovely ”’ 
together, that their distinctness as persons is vague in the general 
glow. In New York the Boston group was called a mutual 
admiration society, and certainly there were few jars to bring 
out vivid differences. The elder Henry James was in some 
ways the most striking figure, as he was the best letter writer 
among them. He even dared to call Emerson the “ divinely 
pompous rose of the philosophic garden.” 

With all its tolerant, appreciative attitude the book is full 
of vitality ; and Mrs. Fields’ criticisms of men and things are 
always pointed and fresh, combining the maximum of pene- 
tration with the minimum of unkindness. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF DETECTIVE 


The Man Who Knew Too Much. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


One way of criticising this book would be to consider it as 
a collection of detective stories, to compare Horne Fisher 
unfavourably with Sherloek Holmes as the ideal detective of 
fiction, and (as at least two reviewers have already done) to 
huddle the rest of the book away in a sentence, labelled 
** apocalyptic.” But it would be a mistake, for Mr. Chesterton’s 
method is too different from the traditional one to allow of 
profitable comparison, and his stories are not in that sense 
** detective stories ’’ at all, though they are stiff with assassina- 
tion and surprise. The plots are thick and exciting enough 
for any schoolboy and the catastrophe rarely falls flat, but 
at the end of each story it is not the unravelled mystery or 
the fortunes of the characters which remain. For every tale, 
starting from a different point in the world, leads up to the 
same central morass and comes to a stop there, like a frontier 


railway, till at the end of the book a map has been drawn on 
the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Chesterton is first a poet, then a philosopher, and only 
then a story-teller. It is indeed surprising that he can tell a 
short story so well, for the plots of his novels get lost like 
little paths in fairy woods, and, engrossing as were the 
adventures of Father Brown, it was clear from his numerous 
asides that the author, like a true philosopher, was more con- 
cerned with the real world through which his characters moved 
than with their imaginary movements. Let us begin this 
book, then, from the writer’s end, like detectives reconstructing 
a crime: let us suppose that the author wishes to draw upon 
the minds of his readers a map of society. It is a society of 
a peculiar kind, in which politicians, public men and private 
individuals kick like futile flies in a dark web of secret black- 
mail and intrigue. At the centre sits the cold-blooded, 
unwinking spider, automatic, not even consciously malevolent, 
feeding. The flies are only half-conscious; few feel the web 
and fewer still see the spider, yet the outer edge of the web 
is crime in high places, and squalor in low ones. Let us suppose 
that he wishes to unravel the web and finds that the only 
intelligible method is to take several of the threads one by 
one, and, beginning at the outside, follow them to the centre. 
He looks round him for the most convenient tool and fastens 
on—the amateur detective, that is, a man who is always probing 
society, who begins with a crime and gradually pries deeper 
and deeper into all the complicated criss-cross motives behind 
it, tracing them back at last to the spider itself. That is what 
Mr. Chesterton has tried to do in his last book, and his tool 
is Horne Fisher, a man with family connections ramifying 
among all the public characters of Great Britain, a man who 
knows everything, “ the kind of man who is born knowing the 
Prime Minister,’ the Man who Knew Too Much : 

“IT am the man who knows too much to know anything, or at 
any rate to do anything,” said Horne Fisher. “I don’t mean 
especially about Ireland. I mean about England. I mean about 
the whole way we are governed, and perhaps the only way we can 
be governed .. .” 

In the first of the eight stories which make up the first half 
of the book, the wealthy host, a “‘dexterous little cosmopolitan 
guttersnipe,” commits a murder which has to be hushed up, 
although the proof against him is clear. In the second the 
police officer, who murders two of his colleagues, goes scot free 
and receives a large pension, while Michael Nolan, the Irish 
fanatic, is sent to penal servitude for a crime he never com- 
mitted, because of the scandal which the known truth would 
bring upon the head of the department in Dublin Castle, who 
afterwards becomes Prime Minister of England. “ And he is 
my father’s old friend,’ said Horne Fisher, ‘and has always 
smothered me with kindness.” In the third a British general 
attempts to murder his wife’s lover, and again the truth is 
hushed up, since the scandal will lower the prestige of the 
Empire at a dangerous point on the frontier. And so on, until 
the climax of hopeless entanglement is reached in ‘* The Fool 
of the Family” (No. 7), where Horne Fisher tells his own 
story, how he stood for Parliament and carried on such a 
successful campaign that he was kidnapped by his own brother, 
who had been helping him only in order to split the Reform 
vote and assure the return of Sir Francis Verner, Conservative 
candidate, whose very enemies knew him to be a blackmailer 
and bigamist but dared not reveal it : 

“The Prime Minister was in the petrol contract business, and 
deep in it, too. The Foreign Minister is a wreck of drink and 
drugs. When you say that plainly about a man who may send 
thousands of Englishmen to die for nothing, you’re called personal. 
If a poor engine-driver gets drunk and sends thirty or forty people 
to death, nobody complains of the exposure being personal. The 
engine-driver is not a person.” 

At last, in the eighth story, Horne Fisher himself is killed, as 
the gathering storm breaks in another European War. 

The second half of the book consists of four larger, unlinked 
stories, which take up and develop another theme introduced 
late in the first half—the beauty and importance of popular 
legend. Here the author gives freer reign to his fantastic 
genius, the settings are more romantic, and each story has its 
love affair. It is like the second movement of the same sonata; 
for the book has form as a whole. And in “ The Five of 
Swords ” the old theme is picked up, and there once more is 
the dark, spidery little ring of cosmopolitan financiers at the 
centre of the hopeless web : 

“Oh, how little you rich masters of the modern world know 
about the modern world! What do you know about Miller, Moss, 
and Hartman, except that they have branches all over the world 
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and are as big as the Bank of England? . . . And then you 
think your son lost if he goes into a music-hall, and you want to 
shut up all the taverns to keep him from bad company. Believe 
me, you had better shut up the banks.” 


Mr. Chesterton has written an absorbing book this time. 
It is solid, too, though its full weight is lifted so easily by his 
ballooning fancy, that it may not be felt at first. Nevertheless, 
his poetic statement of the economic problem is in fact as 
forcible as his solution of the duelling one: 


“But I think you are unreasonable,” said the Frenchman. 
“A thing cannot be bad because it is too dangerous and too safe. 
If the duel is bloodless you call our poor French swordsman a fool. 
If it end in bloodshed, what do you call him?” “I call him a 
bloody fool,” replied the Englishman. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Songs of the Birds. By Watrer Garstanc, D.Sc. Lane. 6s. 


This book by the Professor of Zoology at Leeds University will 
appeal to the ever-increasing number of those who are interested in 
bird-music, whether for its esthetic charm or for other, not necessarily 
biological, reasons. Professor Garstang has added one more to the 
numerous attempts to render bird-song into human syllables and 
musical notation, though he only deals here with some fifteen of our 
best known singers. In a stimulating and breezily written essay on 
the interpretation of bird-music, after pointing out that “music— 
the play of tone-sequences pure and simple—has emerged from song 
among birds, as in mankind,” he is optimistic enough to assert that 
“by a rhythmic syllabic notation alone it is possible to imitate the 
dominant features of a bird’s song closely enough to be distinctive 
and recognisable.” This is his method: 


The peculiar quality or timbre of each bird’s voice and the re- 
sonance of each sound have been imitated . . . by a selection of 
human consonants; the composition of the song has been repre- 
sented by the appropriate repetition, modification, or contrast 
of selected syllables; the syllabic rendering has been cast in a 
corresponding rhythm; and round this . . . a song has been woven 


to capture something of the joy or of the attendant circumstances | 


which form the natural setting of his song. 


It is indeed a gallant attempt, and Professor Garstang has worked at 
it with obvious zest and with the utmost pains. And yet, after all, 
one is reluctantly driven to regard it as a forlorn hope, and to agree 
with Warde Fowler (who was a musician as well as an ornithologist) 
that all such efforts at translation represent labour lost. It isextremely 
doubtful, for instance, whether the clever syllabic rendering of 
the whitethroat’s song (the last word in rapid and careless abandon) 
would ever enable those who do not know the song to recognise it 
if they hear it suddenly flung from a hedgerow spray, or even repeated 
continually close at hand. Nor is chip-chop, chop-chip, chep-chap 
a satisfactory rendering of the distinctly metallic notes of the chiff- 
chaff, which one of the greatest of field-naturalists has syllabled as 
dilm-delm-dem. ‘‘A bird that says whit to one man says chip to 
another,” writes Professor Garstang in discussing this very difficulty. 
How very differently bird-music will affect human ears may be seen 
from the fact that the well-known long single note of the Greenfinch 
in the village elms which W. H. Hudson called “a low inflected mimic 
scream ... as if from some unsubstantial being, fairy or wood- 
nymph,” sounds to Professor Garstang like ‘‘a raucous wheeze’’; while 
to one, at least, of his readers it always resembles a soft and not 
unmusical long-drawn-out sigh of contentment. 


Wild Kindred. By Jean M. Tuompson. Cape. 6s. 


If it be permissible to write of beast and bird as though they were 
moved by such emotion and intelligence as are common to mankind, 
Jean M. Thompson is to be congratulated. This book, presumably 
the English edition of an American work, offers children an admirable 
introduction to wild life. The observation is accurate, the descrip- 
tions are the work of one who loves the forest and the farm, and the 
rule of the happy ending is strictly observed. Many of the best 
incidents would seem to be described from actual observation; there 
is something in them that stands apart from mere imagination. 
Children who read Wild Kindred are likely to feel the sense of relation- 
ship, the bond between us and the world of things that run or fly 
from our attention because we have given full rein and brought modern 
aids to the development of our primitive savagery. The names 
used by the author are, in part at least, more used by the American 
Indians, but while Longfellow calls the Loon Mahng, Jean Thompson 
calls him Mahug, though the printer may be at fault here. There 
is a folk story of the Kingfisher that is quite charming, and will appeal 
to all ages, but the children will enjoy the book most. The stories of 
the minnows, the opossum, the big turtle and the rest will appeal 
very strongly. In short the work is one that uncles should buy for 
Such action is salutary and will be 


small nephews and _ nieces. 
applauded. 
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The Honour of a 
Great Society 


is involved in the special appeal made at the New 
Year on behalf of the veteran missionaries, the 
widows and orphans of the 


London Missionary 
Society. 


There are men and women who have spent from 
thirty to fifty years in missionary service on the 
frontiers of Christ’s earthly Kingdom. They have 
been the pioneers of the Church Militant, and in 
their declining years depend for support upon 
those whose representatives they have been in 


the lands of India, China, Madagascar, Africa, 
Polynesia and Papua. 


The widows.and orphans of those who have fallen 
in Christ’s great campaign have an even stronger 
claim upon our care. 


One hundred lives are needing this 
help. 

Their need is a challenge to our 
honour. 

They have trusted us whom they 


have faithfully represented, and we 
must not fail them. 


About £10,000 is required this year. 


Cheques can be crossed “ Bank of England.” 


The Treasurer of the Society is 


W. H. Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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In a Fishing Country. By W. H. Biaxe. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Now and again we find between the covers of a book one of the men 
we should like to meet in the flesh. Most sportsmen who read In 
a Fishing Country will have this feeling towards the veteran author, 
Mr. W. H. Blake. His first chapter provides the nut for cracking, 
since those of us who live in the old country cannot share the enthus- 
iasm for Old Murray Bay in Quebec, and Mr. Blake takes some time 
to “‘play himself in.”” When he feels settled and safe he scores 
heavily. He knows the rivers and the rapids, the lakes where the 
great trout can make shortest work of the rod and tackle of all save 
the very skilled, he has known the Indian trackers, travelled and 
suffered with them. Like most old men he is a little doubtful about 
his successors and thinks that “a growing disposition towards luxury 
and lazy ways” has sapped interest in the adventurous life. Some 
of his theories will stir the interest of his brother experts, his study 
of the effects of easy life and ample food upon the trout of a lake are 
most attractive. He holds that trout are bottom feeders by nature 
and surface feeders by force of circumstance. He stirs the blood of 
the fisherman when he writes of the Lac du Gros Ruisseau as one of 
half-a-dozen ‘‘ where trout, great beyond the common, hitherio have 
beaten the fisherman.” Surely italics were designed for statements 
such as this. Does Isaak Walton, from the lakes and streams of the 
Elysian Fields, turn a sudden ear? Mr. Blake can relate strange 
stories of Indian magic, give you splendid recipes for dubbin, hints 
as to camp equipment, tell you how to behave on a sporting expedition, 
what to do when lost or hungry, how to face the flies in summer. The 
reader who has gone on safari or even handled a fly-rod in far waters 
will lay this book aside with regret. 


Seneca the Philosopher and his Modern Message. By Ricnarp 
Morr GumMMERE. Harrap. 5s. 

This is the first book we have seen in a new series, “‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.”” Dr. Gummere, who has already given us some 
of the best of Seneca in the Loeb Library, has written a capital little 
account of his life and merits, which, he shows, were recognised by 
many famous authors from the fifteenth century onwards. We do 
not, however, see many people studying him, as Boswell’s grandfather 
did, to-day. His philosophy is unsystematised, like that of his 
modern champion Emerson, and both may be read for fine sayings 
rather than a consistent belief. As Dr. Gummere claims, Seneca 
may be regarded as a pioneer in the free form of the essay, for he does 
not mind giving himself away, and talks charmingly about his own 
weaknesses. Unfortunately, he has a way of overdoing his theme. 
His praise of books, which Dr. Gummere translates, is wisely reduced 
in length, and omits the characteristic remark that we cannot choose 
our own parents. Seneca is quite clever in the modern fashion. So 
is Dr. Gummere, but how many English readers will understand 
“‘sophomeric” and “ bleachente”’? To the useful bibliography we 
may add Seneca, by F. Holland (Longmans, 1920), 


THE CITY 


HE hard times through which the iron and steel industry 
has been passing are shown by the fact that for the first 
time in its fifty-seven years of life the great firm of 

Bolckow, Vaughan and Company is not paying a dividend on 
its ordinary shares, of which there are now £3,755,640. For 
the previous ten years the ordinary dividends were 5, 10, 6, 6, 
11, 12, 12, 12, 12 and 8 per cent. The accounts for the year 
show a loss of £85,400. Indications point to a slight improve- 
ment in trade, but this failure to distribute a dividend, following 
upon a similar occurrence with Dorman, Long and Company, 
makes 1921-22 a year that will be unpleasantly remembered in 
this particular industry. Not since 1891, when Bolckow, 
Vaughan paid only 2} per cent., has it been so bad. Lord 
Furness, at the meeting of the South Durham Steel and Iron 
Company the other day, said that the iron and steel trade in this 
country is in a somewhat similar position to that of the United 
States shortly before the formation in 1900 of the United States 
Steel Corporation. At that time many new works had been 
built, which gave a very much greater capacity than the demand, 
resulting in low, and in many cases, unprofitable prices. The 
so-called “‘ gentlemen’s agreements,” said Lord Furness, were 
cancelled, and cut-throat competition resulted, and this brought 
about a desire for amalgamation, and through the late Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, about 50 per cent. of the important steel 
makers in the United States were brought under one control, 
with the result that prices were established at reasonable figures. 
Lord Furness’s conclusions are of sufficient interest to be 
reproduced : 


In other words, the creation of the United States Steel Corporation 
had the effect of maintaining a happy medium, and safeguarded 
extreme fluctuations in prices ; and it would, I consider, certainly 
be very beneficial for all concerned if something on these lines 
could be accomplished in this country. I am convinced that 


assuming it were possible for the prominent manufacturers repre- 
senting, say, at least 50 per cent. of the iron and steel trade of this 
country to combine, and conduct their business on a similar basis 
to the United States Steel Corporation, this would prove a great 
advantage both to the makers and consumers. You may be 
surprised that I should favour such amalgamations, more particu- 
larly having regard to the exceptionally strong position of your 
company, but it is because of our enviable position that I am able 
to so freely state my opinion. In so doing I am also taking a long 
view of the situation, because I feel that our British units are too 
small and individually may lack the strength to combat with 
success the international competition of the future, and it is impera- 
tive that this country should increase its exports if we wish to 
regain our former prominent position among the industrial nations 
of the world. 


Since Lord Furness spoke there has been a strong demand for 
iron and steel shares, from which it is evident that people do 
not consider last year’s depression in this industry likely to 
continue. 

* * * 

The City has been watching with a great deal of interest the 
proceedings to be taken against some of Bevan’s co-directors in 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance Company, some of whom 
admitted in Court that they knew nothing of the business of the 
company. In the House of Commons, a week or two ago, it was 
asked whether, in view of recent disclosures, the Government 
would consider the desirability of strengthening the law as 
regards the responsibility of directors of public companies ; and 
the President of the Board of Trade was asked whether he would 
consider the advisability of introducing legislation next year 
to diminish the opportunities which the present law allowed for 
the misapplication of funds of public companies by directors of 
those companies, and also to provide effective penalties for 
negligence on the part of directors who, by failure to carry out 
their duties to the shareholders, allowed such frauds to go un- 
detected. Whereupon, Viscount Wolmer, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, said :—‘* The question of the responsibility of 
company directors was considered by a Company Law Amend- 
ment Committee, which reported in 1906, and did not recom- 
mend any alteration of the law such as is suggested. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade is not at present satisfied that any 
amendment is necessary.” It might be desirable to point out 
to the President of the Board of Trade (Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame) 
that quite a lot of companies have smashed, largely through the 
negligence of directors, since 1906, including a number of 
banking concerns, and that the failures of insurance companies 
during the past year—by no means limited to the Bevan group 
—have been of such a nature as seriously to injure the high repu- 
tation British insurance has enjoyed throughout the whole 
world ; and that in many of these cases had the directors made 
themselves acquainted with the position of the companies they 
were supposed to direct, they would in some instances have 
pulled up the concern before it was too late. The guinea-pig 
director is not at all a thing of the past as many people imagine, 
but is more prevalent than ever. The course of events since 
1906 shows that the Companies’ Acts require strengthening in 
many directions. I wonder, by the way, what is happening to 
the Industrial Assurance Bill ? The last Government showed no 
indecent haste to remedy the great abuses in industrial assurance, 
and now, I suppose, the magnates in this profitable service are 
looking forward to a further period of prosperous tranquillity. _ 

* * * 


At the meeting of the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway 
Company, the Chairman (Sir Albert Bowen, Bart.), dipped for 
a moment into ancient history, the company having just com- 
pleted its sixtieth year. As showing how taxation has advanced 
since 1862, he mentioned that the Certificate of Incorporation 
gave the original capital of the company as £750,000, the fee for 
registration of which was £57 5s.; to-day, on such a capital. a 
company would have to pay over £7,500. The company’s 
original concession was for a line 72} miles long, and when this 
had been completed the proposal to extend a further 56 miles 
was vehemently opposed. It was stated that, considering how 
the railways of Great Britain had suffered from expansions 
which had been the ruin of many a company, the Buenos Aires 
Great Southern had no intention of suffering in a similar fashion. 
For the first few years its prospects were considerably affected 
by the competition of bullock carts; apparently, however, 
steam has prevailed, for the company now works 3,947 miles of 
line, and its share and loan capital amount to some fifty-five 
millions. The company is interested with others in an oil com- 
pany in Argentina, which has already twelve wells producing 
oil, which is used on the railways for propulsion purposes. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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5 /- DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5 /- 
for want of Your Help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE WE 
NEED THIS YEAR 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


Up to the 22nd December we had received 660,000. 


WE MUST GET BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR 
340,000 MORE. 


Will you be “ One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
Even the Life-Boat WOULD SINK if she were incomplete. 


Come to the rescue and feel at Christmas that you have “ pulled an oar” 
for one of the noblest of British charities—unique in that it is the only 
one which provides an indispensable NATIONAL SERVICE without 
one penny from the State. 
Grorce F. Snes, M.A., 
Secretary. 


Lorpv Harrowey, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 
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For how many weeks after death will the sum F 
payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain H 
@ 
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your family? Is your life adequately insured? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
CD 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 


Applications are invited for the above position. Salary {500 per 
annum, with annual increments of {40 at the discretion of the Senate 
up to a maximum of {700 per annum. {150 allowed for travelling 
expenses to Sydney from Europe. Duties commence as soon as 
possible after 1st March, 1923. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications (in quadruplicate), stating age 
and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than Monday, 15th January, 1923. 

Australia House, Strand, T. A, COGHLAN, 

London, W.C. 2. Agent-General for New South Wales. 

27th December, 1922. 


OTUS, Lrp., have a vacancy on their permanent staff, at their 
Stafford Office, for an experienced Secretary to undertake 
the compilation and revision of a Factory and Sales Manual 

recording the Company’s practice for the guidance of executives and 
staff. 

The position calls for good general education, accurate command of 
English, and ability to work well with all colleagues. Previous 
training in higher branches of Civil Service or as legal draughtsman 
a strong recommendation. Knowledge of shoe trade not essential. 
Age 25-35. Salary by arrangement.—Apply by letter, with photo- 
graph, not later than January 6th, to H. J. Bostock, Managing 
Director, Lotus, Ltd., Stafford. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 





of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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‘Sust published and to be had of 
all Attendants in the Theatre as 
well as at all Booksellers. 


The IMMORTAL HOUR 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 


The words of the music 
drama now appearing at the 
Regent s Theatre, King s Cross. 


Cr. 8vo. 38. 


HEINEMANN 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Drinkwaters’ The Pied Piper, printed for private 
circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the author, {10 10s. ; Drinkwaters’ 
Abraham Lincoln, rst Edition, rare, {7 10s.; Gautier’s Works “ Mad de 

Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., {5 ros. ; Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Opinions, 
2 vols., 1916, 258.; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, £3 38.; Quintessence of 
Ibsenism, 1891, 1st Edit., 30s.; Three Plays for Puritans, rst Edit., rg01, 258. ; 
Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst. Edit., 1912, presentation 
copy from the author, {2 2s.; D.H. Laurence, The Rainbow, rst Edit., 1915, £5 10s. ; 
Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s.; Wilfred Blunt’s, A New Pilgrimage, rst 
Edit., 1889, 258.; Joyce Ulysses, of 150 copies, price on application. Mumford’s 
Oriental Rugs, {2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d. ; 
Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308.; Whymper’s Travels Amongst Great 
Andes, 1892, 21s. ; Conway's Alps from End to End, 1895, 258. ; Gotch’s The English 
Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, 
rare, {7 78.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915 ; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst. 
Edition, 13s.,; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s. ; 
Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, 10s. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 
Cruikshank, 1826, {10 ; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; Heptameron, 
trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, {3 108.; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols. {2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vois., L..P. only 250 done, {6 6s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, {£3 158.; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., 
£7 78.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the most expert 
book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bir- 
mingham. 





OOKS.—Dictionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 
vols., thin paper, {21 ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; 
Voltaire’s Candide, 50 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Car 

illus., {5 58.; Bain, Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collect 

vols., £15; Pepys Diary, by Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Ruskin’s Complete Works, 
39 vols., £21; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., £3 13s. 6d.; Burgess’ 
Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., os 3 78. 6d.; 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.); Irving's mes and Criminals, 
4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.: Reign of Terror, 2 vols., 558.; 
Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 258.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 
358. Books wanted (3,000); list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter Prints and 
Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


ets, 2 vols., 
Works, 15 
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’ THE HUMAN HAIR } 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
( Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ( 
“* Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
) 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1 ) 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council : Sir THomas W. H. InsxIp, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. LopcGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHI- 
BITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


ee PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, —— undertakes to 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars 
eave Already arranged, apoly to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


F*ronnax EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE B BOE, 
ROEHAMPTON pane, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer, \e. — Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Gymends, M.A.—For 
Concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 

Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcB. 


Fon LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
pny mel CourRsEs IN ARTS, SCIENCR, MEDICINB AND ENGINEERING for Men 
Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus rt free from REGISTRAR. 


SCHOOLS 


BBOTSHOLME. — A SOARDINS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
11-18 years. Established 1 The first of the New School Movement, 
it food. Healthy life. estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there te no brighter spot on the educa tional ma) 

of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HAL, 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpgen, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colone! B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 a8 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
STs GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ip a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
a simple, LA sy life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
sis delignttully situa its own grounds of about ¢ etn hnelp to the 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Taowse ay tgs PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, came. 

















Teachers of Gym . The Training 
gusta? 3 years, and includes Educational Medical Gymnastics on the Swed! 
8 ey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 





MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton Cam 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim the is to 
the character, intellect and eS OD) See Se Ge eed @ Se 
community; to encourage self-ex by means of Literature, A ne 
and every ption ; to increase resource and initiative by 
Practica) work such as , Gar - an pape The girls will be 
for the Universi Medica) for advanced work fn Music 


Elocution, vy A 
subjects as should be part of girl’s educa’ 200 guineas a Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and bo on gravel coll. house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx. = 
A New pm heme gd Boys and Girls on pe oye no uniferm req 
no extras charged ; happy individual work ; w backward children 
Numerous professional references on application to fhe. Principal, Mrs. K. H. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CaINBROOK RoaD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. —A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. ose Ge wo 
___ few boarders.—Apply to the Principal, Manor Cettnne e, Aldridge, Sta Staff ffs. 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPa WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.). 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

] and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

ds-on- Pe receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks 
Ap Experimental Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics. 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special) Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
Misses MANVILLB. 


S*. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, La‘ ty Giieley Mowehem Gettean, of the Maria Gray College. 


























PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


1st Class. Gentlemen and Ladies. Established 1900, 
SICILY and " ITALY. 
January 24th. 89 gus. 
ALGERIA—TUNISIA. 
February roth. days. II5 guns. 


33 
ITALIAN CITIES, MOROCCO, SPAIN. Autumn, INDIA, 
MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment H pape Steeciadion, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} ? Ba or 6 Saas 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. gy we 


Besawmours WEST.—Croham Hurst _aeting House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire is 
. Comfortable + winter “quarters. —Apply Miss” Miss K.M. Exwis. 


A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341, 














OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res, 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
Gans t, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff trom 
. MassinogaM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 
Seteotinne sae Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. Rocers 
(Cookery diploma). 











TO LET, ETC. 


O LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
S. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 
Central heating ; modern sanitation ; good water; pure we ms no fogy 
__ Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, Harrow-on- the- Hill 


EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlowounia only, 

Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 

t. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 

constant hot a Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 














LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisker, 29 ——_ 
Hill, London. No reading f fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and mptly executed. 
reporters available for every c of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., ey fe and Feng ~ Ay od typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxar, 16 

















tT a ee AND DUPLICATING of every description 
and ly eee at home.—Miss Nancy MCFarLans, 
1 Palmeira Avenue, Wedtcsia 


MISCELLANEOUS 


parvare SECRETARY. Gentleman with knowledge of Law, 

Literature, Art, Science and Philosophy, seeks appointmeat. Good corres- 

pondent and organiser, tactful and diplomatic. Useful to Peer or Politician. 

oon. 35.—Box 831, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kimgsway, London, 
<. 2. 














XFORD Graduate, honours, classics, tutorial experience, member 
council learned society, contributor to high-class reviews (mental science, 
social science), desires educational or literary work.—Write A. B., THe New 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Beek PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 139 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDoN TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E ”), 

97 gous Park Road, London, E.5. “Phone: 1580 Dalston 














A Subscription to 
THENEW STATESMAN 


is a much appreciated 


NEW YEAR GIFT. 


One Year 30s.; 6 Months 15s.; 3 Months 7s. 6d. 
Post Free to any Address in the World. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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